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Born Sept. 1, 1818; died April 27, 1899 


VIE future life draws datly with stronger and stronger attraction, For speedy and it may be sudden entrance on the possession of 

those “ better things’’ the soul feels the need of special preparation. More closely than ever it clings to the quiet joys of home, 

and sets new and ever increasing value on the pure domestic love that more than half a century has ripened, It craves time for 

meditation, for laying up the treasures of wise and boly men departed hence, for fellowship with -their spiritual successors among the 

living, for more prayerful study of God's Word, and nearer communion with the blessed Saviour of men. It would fain foretaste 
something of heaven here, so gathering strength for the shock of the blissful transition.—FROM DR. CLAPP’S FAREWELL LETTER TO 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST, DEC. 9, 1897. 
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The Sunday School Society’s 
Report 

The record of the seventy-sixth year of the 
C.S.S. and P. S. gives in as full form as possi- 
ble for a brief statement the review of a pecul- 
iar but prosperous year. Naturally, on account 
of removal of all departments to new quarters, 
it has been a year of reorganization. It has 
also been a year of investigation, since more 
time and thought than for many years have 
been directed toward the business methods. 
The results of this scrutiny are now before 
the society for adoption. 

There have been thirty-five superintendents 
and missionaries in the enlarging field, and 
four correspondents have given portions of 
their time to the pressing work. In most of 
the States the usual efforts have gone on stead- 
ily, both among the native American and the 
foreign-speaking population. New fields have 
been canvassed and 432 new Sunday school 
organizations effected, a considerable increase 
over the preceding year; 1,209 schools have 
received aid during the year by means of 
2,777 grants of literature; 156 schools have 
been reorganized which had been suspended 
for a longer or shorter time; over 1,600 differ- 
ent schools were visited, 339 institutes con- 
ducted and over 7,000 addresses and sermons 
delivered. In accomplishing this work more 
than 400,000 miles have been traveled. That 
the number of schools reeeiving aid during 
the last two years is not so large as in some 
previous years is due to two facts: no new 
States settling with a rush of population, and 
a lack of funds in that society to whose work 
this society is preparatory. In the matter of 
leaving untouched those districts in which for 
one reason or another our denomination would 
not be likely to maintain a permanent effort, or 
in which other denominations do or might 
carry on successfal work, discriminating re- 
gard has been the policy. During 1898 only 
eighty-nine churches were added to the list; 
of these thirty grew from this society’s plant- 
ing, and forty-eight (including the thirty) were 
aided by it either frem the beginning or later 
in their Sunday school life. 

The features of special interest last year 
were: (1) the Alaska enterprise conducted by 
Rey. L. L. Wirt, whose enthusiasm and enter- 
prise have continued as strong as at the be- 
ginning, when a fuller notice of his undertak- 
ing appeared in these columns; (2) a mission- 
ary devoting his whole time to southern Idaho, 
where is an opportunity of frontier work as 
new as anything in the country; (3) the possi- 
ble opening to this society as an auxiliary to 
the C. H. M. S. and A. M. A. in the new 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

The publishing department reports that the 
year just closed has been without doubt the 
most prosperous of any in the history of the 
society. Sales have increased about twenty 
per cent. over those of two years ago, the in- 
crease amounting to over $30,000, while the 
ordinary expenses have been kept within the 
limits of former years, and the cost of mate- 
rial and manufacturing has been largely de- 
creased. About one-third of the total book 
sales are of this society’s own publications, 
the remaining two-thirds of course being of 
books purchased from other houses. The 
stock of books both in Boston and Chicago 
is of a much more varied character than in 
former years, as the result of an effort to meet 
changed conditions. Sunday school libraries 
used to be supplied mostly from the soci- 
ety’s publications, supplemented by those of 
a few religious publishing houses similar to it. 
Now the Sunday school library trade orders 
by title books from almost every known 
publisher on almost every known subject. The 
society’s regular periodicals, the Wellspring 
for young people and the Mayflower for little 
folks, will probably be supplemented by an- 
other year by a third paper for the intermedi- 
ate class. 





Nothing else can conquer will except the 
will itself. —Epictetus. 
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English Delegates to the In- 
ternational Council 


These sixty-seven names do not comprise 
the entire English delegation, but only those 
thus far chosen and intending to be present. 
A number expect to bring their wives. It is 
gratifying to note so large a proportion of 
laymen—twenty-four in all. 
pnster, Rev. Moxths, 3. A., be gm 
Baines, Mr. xander, J. P, ag 
Baines, Mr. Alderman G. H., wr "Hartlepool. 
Bolton, Rev. William, M. A., a 
Brown, John, B. A., D. D , Bedford. 

Cave, Rev. Alfred B. A., D. D., London. 

C Rev. G. Porter, Cambs. 

Craig, Robert, M. A., D. D., Edinburgh. 

Davies, Rev. A wy | A Glamorganshire. 

Davis, Mr. Alf Bournemouth, E. 

Dowsett, Thomas, Esq., J. P., Essex. 

Fairbairn, A. M., D. D., Oxford. 

Fitch, E. G., Esq., London. 

Flower, Rev. James E., M. A.. London. 

Forsyth, Peter T., D. D., Cambridge. 

Goddard, D. Ford, M. P., Ipswich. 

Hamilton, Rev. Edward, Essex. 

astings, Rev. Frederick London. 

Hawkins, F. H. Wales. 

Hewgill, Rev. Wiliam: M. A., Lancashire. 
v. J. Hirst, Rochdale. 
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r. oath Manchester. 
ooke, mer. = Hurford, London. 
ooper, r. ,» Du 
Horne, Rev. é * Silvester, TL ondon. 
Jones, Mr. G. O., Liverpool. 
Jones, Rev. John D., Bornemouth. 
Jones, Rev. J. Gwilyn, Cardiff. 
Jones, Rev. Morgan, Lancashire. 
Jones, Rev. W. Ivor, Cardiff. 
Lansdown, Rev. Francis, Leicester. 
Lansdown, Rev. Matthias, London. 
Lee, Mr. Henry, J. P., Manchester. 
Lee, Rev. wil om be Northants. 
— John, Esq., J. 'p., Aberdeen. 
r, Mr. E. Re ; Plymout! th. 
wine Alexander, B. A., D. D., Cheshire. 
Martin, Rev. G. Currie, M. ot B. D., Surrey. 
Meggett, J. C., Esq., J. P., Wales. 
Meserve, Rev. "Isaac & London. 
Morgan, ‘Rev. G. Campbell, London. 
Naylor, Rev. John, B.A., Cornwall. 
Norbury, Mr. J. C., Manchester. 
Pele. Bev. Joseph, Dorset. 
Edward, ag yt As 
Ppowoll I Rev. Edward A., Cheshire. 
Poynter, Rev. John 3. 
Rees, J. Mac 
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selbie, Rev. William B., 
Shepheard, Mr. A. J., London 
Simpson, Rev. Prof. ‘Andrew 1 F., Scotland. 
Smith f, Mewes 1J3.P, Worcestershire. 
bs) Gen Albert. Es , M. P, -» London. 
Stancliff, Mr. Charles, London. 

Stark, James, M. A., D. D., Scotland. 
Tatton, Rev. ‘Dan, He 

Thomas, Rev. Owen, M. AY -anaen. 
Toms, C. B., Esq. , London 

Toms, Rey. Hen “yf 
Townsend, Rev. ‘nag or 
Wells, Rev. Richard J., Havant 

Wilkins, Prof. A. 8., LL. D., Litt. D., Manchester. 
Wilkinson, Mr. J. Miike, Rectkemaenmine. 
Wills, Rev. John, Croydon 

Wilson, Kev. Alexander, B. A., London. 

Woods, Rev. William J., B. A., London. 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
save nine-tenths of the cost 
and all the trouble. 
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Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken in milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,%,% and 1 1b. tins, 
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The reliable timekeepers of the 
American Waltham Co. and de- 
stvable Swiss watches in the best 
gold or silver cases. 


Foster & (Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON® 
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Washed down with a glass of good milk. 
can’t be beat. 
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everywhere in 5 cent air tight, moisture proof packages. Always fresh. 
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A Valuable Series 


We shall publish shortly four articles by eminent 
members of other denominations, whose general 
caption is How CONGREGATIONALISM LOOKS TO 
OTHE it DENOMINATIONS. 

Rey. O. P. GIFFORD, D. D., will write from the 
Baptist POINT OF VIEW. 

Rey. W. R. HUNTINGTON, D. D., from the Epis- 
COPALIAN PorInT OF VIEW. 

Rry. ARTHUR EDWARDS, D. D., from the METH- 
ODIST POINT OF VIEW. 

REY. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D. D., from 
the PRESBYTERIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


The New Free Church Catechism 


Second Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
No, 28, For the Day of-Pentecost, and 38 other 
Services. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 
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Mr. Luther D. Wis- 
Progress of the For- hard’s work as the 
ward Movement 
special representative 
of the Forward Movement of the Ameri- 
can Board began Feb. 1. Since then he 
has been in constant demand, speaking 
on every Sabbath. Despite frequent 
storms and snow blockades he has met 
with noteworthy success. In every church 
visited the people have become sufificiently 
interested in the story of opportunity and 
need to make a large increase in contri- 
butions, and to take the support in whole 
or in part of a missionary now in the 
service of the board. Up to the present 
time he has been mainly in Connecticut. 
From now until August he will bein the 
West, with Chicago as his headquarters. 
Quite a number of other churches have 
caught the spirit of the movement and 
without outside pressure have taken the 
support of missionaries or made large in- 
crease in gifts. 


What preservative of youth 
is more effective than a 
keen and kindly sense of humor? No 
one is in danger of becoming a pessimist 
who has eyes te discern and a sympa- 
thetic heart to interpret the funny side 
of life. We have rarely been so much 
impressed by the value of this gift as at 
the funeral of Dr. A. H. Clapp last Satur- 
day in the Tabernacle Church, New York. 
Two of the speakers felicitously enlarged 
on it as one of the finest characteristics 
of that noble old man, which kept. fresh 
his interest in life and was an unfailing 
attraction, holding to him friends of every 
age. Dr. Storrs, speaking of the letters 
he had received on that peculiar blue pa- 
per which Dr. Clapp preferred to use, 
said: “I have often begun to laugh al- 
most before I opened the envelope, know- 
ing that some delicious fun would exhale 
with whatever message he might send 
me. It was as much the gift of God to 
him as the gift of rhythm to the poet or 
the power to shape the marble to the 
sculptor.” Then Dr. Storrs went on to 
speak of the undying influence of this 
rare quality blending with his old friend’s 
energetic and persuasive thought and 
wise counsels, and of his life itself in 
the world beyond—continuous, personal; 
sympathetic, humorous and consecrated. 
Blessed old man, possessed of the gift of 
perennial youth! Many a reader of The 
Congregationalist in past years will recall 
Huntington’s flashes of fun, illuminating 
his weekly letters from New York, and 
will desire for himself that he may have 
and keep a gift of God to see the humor- 
ous side of human life, while he truly 
estimates and reverences its highest pos- 


A Divine Gift 


_ sibilities of usefulness and holiness. 


Dr. Beaton’s suggestion 
A Congregational 47 page 634 is worth 
considering. Difficulties 
in carrying it out in the form indicated 
by him might prove insuperable. 


Lectureship 


But 
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the very effort to recognize and extend 
the significance and value of. Congrega- 
tionalism in some such formal and largely 
novel manner would awaken attention 
and develop more denominational spirit 
ef the right sort. Many among us are 
not half aggressive enough in promoting 
Congregationalism in becoming ways. 
They are so afraid of being called secta- 
rian that they are not sufficiently denom- 
inational—a quite different thing. Such 
a lectureship, properly manned and 
worked, not only would quicken and edu- 
cate thousands of our own church mem- 
bers, who are not yet as intelligently 
loyal as they ought to be, and easily 
might be induced to become, but also it 
would attract and inform many who are 
unidentified with any other branch of the 
church. We have no sympathy with the 
proselyting spirit. On no account would 
we draw people away from other churches 
in order to build up our own. But we 
heartily favor any and every suggestion 
intended to promote a more large, 
rapid, healthy and devout denominational 
growth. 


At least two of our 
Th “—— ig the Congregational divines 
si have been criticised of 
late for discourses dealing with certain 
great novels, but the adverse comment 
comes in the main from persons outside 
the congregations listening to the ser- 
mons. We should think that a minister 
whose chief aim was to preach the gos- 
pel might be trusted to make use of 
whatever material would further that 
end. More and more the story appears 
to be the form of discourse which appeals 
to the multitude, and which is often the 
vehicle of truths that.would never other- 
wise be grasped. No man of sense would 
devote fifty, or even twenty-five, Sunday 
evenings during the year to sermons of 
this character, but an occasional sympa- 
thetic discussion of a story of the first 
order by a minister well versed in general 
literature and skillful in discerning its 
relations to life is as legitimate and may 
be as fruitful as expository or doctrinal 
or any other kind of preaching. 


piscine The precise status of the 
position f° latest phase of the Briggs 

a i a controversy, transferred 
from a Presbyterian to an Episcopal basis, 
is this: Professor Briggs was ordained 
deacon in Grace Church, New York, on 
May 27 of last year, whose rector, Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington, may be considered 
the leader of the “Low” church element 
in the communion. The regular Trinity 
ordinations take place this year in St. 
James Church, which is also moderately 
“Low” and where there would have been, 
probably, no protest. Professor Briggs 
wanted to go abroad two weeks earlier 
than Trinity Sunday, and Bishop Potter, 
his dates being dilled, asked him to go to 
St. Peter’s Church, in the Bronx borough, 
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where the bishop was to be on May 14 to 
confirm a class. He had two other ap- 
pointments that day, but with singular 
misfortune he selected the only pro- 
nounced “High” church of the three. 
The rector of St. Peter’s, a son-in-law of 
Horace Greeley, not specially prominent 
in the diocese but an advanced ‘‘ Catholic,” 
wrote Bishop Potter protesting: first, 
against the rite being performed in his 
church, and, second, against it being per- 
formed at all. In this action Dr. Clen- 
denin undoubtedly represents his element 
in the Episcopal Church, which has all 
along been fretting under the Briggs ac- 
cession. While couched in respectful 
terms the protest against the rite taking 
place in St. Peter’s is final, since a rector 
ean bar out his own bishop even, if he 
wants to. It may be said that a large 
number of Episcopalians, both ‘ Low” 
and “High,” regret the advent of Dr. 
Briggs, but believe the best way is to re- 
ceive him and say nothing. It is now 
probable that the ordination will not take 
place till after a doctrinal examination of 
the candidate, and it may be indefinitely 
postponed. 


The establishment of Sun- 
para rt a day editions of The Mail 
and The Telegraph in Lon- 
don has aroused a controversy throughout 
the length and breadth of Great Britain 
which promises to be memorable. It is 
gratifying to note the way in which the 
Free Church councils, the religious jour- 
nals and the Nonconformists are throwing 
themselves into this fight against seven- 
day journalism, with all its disastrous 
effects upon the multitude and its demor- 
alizing results upon journalists. The 
matter has twice come before the House 
of Commons, and the second time the 
ministry did not treat the matter as flip- 
pantly as Mr. Balfour treated it when 
first broached. Thousands of English 
business men and not a few advertisers 
are announcing that the paper which dis- 
regards public sentiment and overworks 
its employés on the seventh day of the 
week cannot have their patronage on the 
other days. Rev. Dr. John Clifford and 
The British Weekly do not hesitate to 
advise the use of this weapon. Journal- 
ists and news agents whose rest day is 
threatened are furnishing statements of 
their attitude which indicate clearly that 
the innovation is much dreaded by the 
men who will be called upon to do the 
work. 





Like a Shock of Corn Fully Ripe 


With the passing away in New York 
city, last week Thursday, of Rev. Alex- 
ander Huntington Clapp, D. D., almost 
all the conspicuous figures in the old 
guard of Congregationalism seem to have 
vanished from our sight. Only six weeks 
ago that other grand old denominational 
leader, Dr. Strieby, went; within the 
year ex-President Bartlett of Dartmouth 
and Dr. Buckingham of Springfield have 
passed on; and now death has claimed our 
beloved Dr. Clapp, who the first of last 
September passed the fourscore boundary 
of human life. The ranks are thinning 
fast, and each as he goes leaves not only 
@ vacancy in our hearts but an inspiring 
record to the men of the younger genera- 
tion, who may be pressing on, not to take 
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the places of the departed ones, but to 
carry on their work. 

The Puritan type has flowered forth in 
many another character beside its fore- 
most exponent, Cromwell, to whom honor 
is rightly being paid during these com- 
memorative days. Dr. Clapp was of the 
same large mold intellectually and spirit- 
ually. Of fine Massachusetts stock and 
a native of one of its remote hill towns— 
Worthington—he breathed in his youth 
the intellectual atmosphere of Boston, 
Andover and New Haven, and, profiting 
by the training of the best schools, he 
added to his scholastic equipment for life 
the practical advantage of several years’ 
experience in business. A short term as 
professor of rhetoric and English litera- 
ture in Middlebury College, a taste of war 
life in the chaplaincy of a Rhode Island 
regiment and a six months’ European tour 
were the principal digressions from the 
main current of his life after he had once 
entered upon his professional career. 

Dr. Clapp’s most conspicuous and en- 
during service was rendered as a pastor 
and as an administrative officer of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 
ety. In the former capacity he spent at 
Brattleboro, Vt., the seven years from 
1846 to 1853, going thence, after an inter- 
val of a year or two on account of weak- 
ness of the eyes, to the Beneficent Church 
in Providence, where he remained for the 
ten years ending with 1865. There can be 
but few surviving members in each of 
these churches who recall the faithful 
ministry of Dr. Clapp to them and theirs, 
but they must still treasure the memory 
of his rich and strong pulpit discourse, of 
his wise and tender counsel. He surely 
must have approached the ideal minister 
of the old school, for he possessed the 
qualities which Ian Maclaren has de- 
picted for us in Dr. Davidson, and which 
more recently Mrs. Deland has embodied 
in Dr. Lavendar of Old Chester. 

But another sphere of activity beckoned 
him, and, heeding the call of the Home 
Missionary Society, he put the strength 
and ardor of his mature years into the 
effort to keep American civilization 
Christian by following the advancing tide 
of population with the influences and insti- 
tutions of the gospel. As secretary from 
1865 to 1878, and thereafter as treasurer, 
he was a powerful factor in shaping the 
policy and inadministering the operations 
of the society. He bore his full share of 
the great load which at critical periods 
has been the portion of the officers. Only 
those most intimate with him know the 
strain that often rested upon this sunny 
soul by day and often far into the night. 
Conservative in counsel, he was yet al- 
ways eager to increase the efficiency of 
the organization, and he realizes today, 
in the midst of his heavenly joy, if he 
never did before, how essential was all 
the daily painstaking office drudgery to 
the usefulness of many a struggling 
church on the frontier, and to Congrega- 
tionalism’s forward march through the 
West. Like Dr. Strieby, he died in the 
harness, his later years having been given 
principally to the editorial work of the 
society. 

Elsewhere we speak of his long connec- 
tion with this paper, through which we 
believe no small share of his influence 
upon the Christian life of this country 
made itself felt. The eyes of many of 
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our old readers, to whom he brought reg. 
ularly the tidings of New York, wilj 
moisten as they learn of Huntington’s 
death. We cannot try to give expression 
to all our personal sorrow and apprecia. 
tion, but we have sought here simply to 
estimate aright the work of this noble 
servant of God who has won his crown, 





Lawlessness versus Law 


The people of Georgia have been for 
the past ten days discussing earnestly a 
question of the greatest importance to 
the character of their State. It is the 
question whether savagery can best be 
suppressed by lawlessness or by law. 
The discussion turns about a test case 
which has been fully described in the 
daily papers, but a brief summary is nec- 
essary in order to interpret the discus. 
sion. Some months ago a number of 
buildings in the town of Palmetto were 
destroyed by incendiary fires. Six white 
men agreed together to try to bring to 
justice those who set the fires, who were 
believed to be lawless Negroes. Each of 
these six men received warnings from 
unknown persons threatening them with 
assassination. One of them, living at 
some distance in the country, while sit- 
ting with his wife and young children in 
his home, was murdered. A Negro stole 
behind him, buried an ax in his head and 
beat his brains out as he lay on the floor. 
Then he snatched a babe from its mother’s 
arms and threw it into the pool of its 
father’s blood. The prolonged tortures 
of the mother in the presence of her chil- 
dren, paralyzed by fright, as told by the 
citizens of that section, cannot be de- 
scribed in print. No accounts of savage 
cruelty surpass this. 

As soon as the facts became known the 
community went wild with excitement. 
Rewards were offered for the apprehen- 
sion of the murderer. He was arrested, 
seized by a mob of white citizens and put 
to death with the most savage barbarities 
they could invent. They went deliber- 
ately at their work. They bound the Ne 
gro to a tree, cut off portions of his body, 
drenched him with oil, burned him to 
death and carried away pieces of his 
cooked flesh and bones as souvenirs. 
Their deliberate purpose was illustrated 
by a telephone message sent before the 
lynching began to a minister in Atlanta, 
which was copied and carried to his house. 
It was an invitation to him to attend the 
barbecue, saying that, if he could not 
come, if he would mention what part of 
the carcass he preferred, it would be sent 
to him. We can vouch for the truth of 
this statement. 

Several cases of murder and rape have 
occurred in Georgia recently, and in some 
instances the criminals have escaped. If 
we may judge from opinions expressed in 
railway trains, in hotels and in conversa- 
tion with reputable citizens, the prevail- 
ing opinion in northern Georgia is that 
the worst crimes will be suppressed more 
effectively by lawlessness than by law. 
This sentiment is by no means unanimoas. 
The remonstrances made to the mob by 
ex-Governor Atkinson express the feel- 
ing of a considerable number of thought 
ful men. But we have heard repeatedly 
young white men express the wish that 
they could have had a part in the lyncb- 
ing. “It makes me proud to bea citizen 
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of Georgia?@5a common comment fol- 
lowing thZepetition of the account of it. 
One mar*said to us with fervor that he 
believed” God would add a star to the 
heavenly crown of each one who shared 
in it. During a stay of several days in 
Atlanta we have talked with a number of 
persons from various parts of the South, 
some of them delegates to the Sunday 
School Convention. All of them recoil 
from considering the story of the lynching, 
put most of them seemed to consider that 
the inexpressible heinousness of the Ne- 
gro’s crime made any fate too good for 
nim, and that the terror inspired by the 
mob would be more effective in stopping 
such deeds than any probable processes 
of law. 

The white people of the South have a 
heavy burden to bear in this multitude of 
reckless, lawless Negroes, some of them 
acting like vicious animals even when 
s>ber, many of them when drunk. But 
nothing in the outlook of the people of 
the South into the future is more discour- 
aging than their confession that they can 
control these would-be criminals only by 
lawless retaliation and by savagery equal 
to that which they would destroy. State 
pride is intense in Georgia. But it must 
in the end suffer much from this nurture 
of distrust of its power. This sowing of 
the wind will be followed by reaping the 
whirlwind. The first lynching was quickly 
followed last week by another in which a 
Negro was mutilated and killed by a mob 
without trial and on no other evidence 
than a statement of the wretch who had 
been burned to death. Others who have 
suffered real or fancied wrongs will take 
the law into their own hands. The ex- 
ample to the Negroes is specially vicious. 
The large majority of them are law 
abiding. But the events of this last 
week have been a lesson to them at 
least to inflict vengeance without re- 
course to law on enemies among their 
own race. There is a grim humor in 
the exhortations of the governor and 
of the newspapers to the Negroes to aid 
in bringing Negro criminals to justice. 

The South must pay heavy penalties 
for the savagery its public sentiment en- 
courages. We expect to see an increase 
of crimes of violence, not only in the 
South but throughout the country, fol- 
lowing this public approval of, or apol- 
ogy for, lawlessness. Not till the people 
respect the majesty of law and unite to 
insist on its prompt and just enforce- 
ment on all of every race will lives and 
homes in the South be safe and thrifty 
immigrants seek settlements in that sec- 
tion. Prosperity will come through or- 
derly and peaceful communities, never 
through lawlessness. 

Yet it is well to remember that our 
country is one and must be united in 
bearing common burdens. The homes 
of Georgia must be as sacred to New 
Englanders as theirown. The problems 
of the South are the problems of the 
whole country. The discussion of them 
which is patriotic, Christian and helpful 
regards them as belonging to all the 
people, not alone to any one section. 
There is but one desirable solution, and 
that is to be gained through the patient 
application of Christian principles. The 
majority, North and South, believe in 
them and are learning how to apply them. 
Indiscriminate denunciation of the South- 
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ern people, white or black, from pulpit 
and press, will only delay the solution 
which all good men seek. But we believe 
that Christian principles will prevail. 





The Sunday School Convention 


No other religious gathering in Amer- 
ica represents so varied a constituency as 
the triennial International Sunday School 
Convention, which closed its five days’ 
session in Atlanta last Sunday night. 
The annual Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion is larger, but several denominations 
are not represented in it, having young 
people’s organizations of their own. 
Delegates, numbering more than 1,500, 
from nearly every State and Territory 
and from each province of Canada came 
into the city on Wednesday, many on 
special trains. The welcome they re- 
ceived was warm, both as respects the 
temperature and their reception by the 
citizens of Atlanta. The most prominent 
people in the city attended the opening 
session, and the great Opera House was 
packed, a multitude being turned away 
for want of standing room. Governor 
Candler, representing the State, and ex- 
Governor Northen the churches and 
Sunday schools made appropriate ad- 
dresses, to which fitting responses were 
given by delegates from the North, West, 
South and Canada and from the Negro 
race. 

Perhaps the greatest incidental value 
of such gatherings as this arises from the 
interchange of opinions between Chris- 
tians from every section of the country. 
Of course it was not possible to keep out 
of sight questions of greatest popular 
interest. The unity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in solving world problems, as affirmed 
in the ringing words of Dr. Potts of Can- 
ada, called forth enthusiastic response. 
Dr. Conrad of Worcester, Mass., admira- 
bly improved his opportunity, in his eulogy 
of Henry Grady, to show the vanishing of 
sectional lines between the North and the 
South. It was reserved for a Southerner, 
Dr. Vance of Tennessee, to denounce in 
scathing words the crime of lynching and 
to declare the certain and terrible conse- 
quences of lawlessness approved or left 
unpunished. The color question repeat. 
edly appeared, sometimes agreeably, as in 
the able addresses of representative Ne- 
groes, such as Prof. N. W. Collier and 
Rev. L. B. Maxwell, and in the singing of 
the quartet from Atlanta University; once 
or twice not so agreeably, as in attempts 
to secure offices for Negroes and in the 
seating of delegates. Such questions can- 
not wisely be handledina great assembly; 
but the excitement was soon quieted by 
putting the whole matter into the hands 
of a committee. 

Sunday school work during the last 
three years, as indicated by statistics, re- 
ports from the executive and lesson com- 
mittees and from various departments, 
shows gratifying progress and the recogni- 
tion of new methods of studying and 
teaching the Bible. Of these we may 
speak further next week. The election 
of Hon. Hoke Smith of Atlanta as presi- 
dent of the convention and the choice of 
Denver as the place for the next meeting 
promise an interesting occasion in bring- 
ing a Southern Christian statesman and 
orator before an audience of Sunday 
school workers in the West in 1902. 
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_ The Ethics of Re-marriage 


A marriage ceremony, duly legalized by 
a Congregationalist minister—we deeply 
regret to say—in Greenwich, Ct., last 
week raises some very important issues, 
vital to the permanency of decency in 
American society. 

The facts in the main are these. At 
3.20 Pp. M. a judge of the Supreme Court 
of New York granted a divorce to the hus- 
band of a woman, at the same time decree- 
ing that she could not marry again until 
her former husband was dead, and also 
ordering that the minor children of the 
couple should be given into the exclusive 
custody of the father. Adultery is the 
only cause for which divorces are granted 
in that State. Five hours later the 
woman appeared in the New England 
town with one who wished to make 
her his wife. They found town officials 
and a clergyman, who conformed to the 
civil law and pronounced them man and 
wife. 

The fact that all the persons in this 
travesty on Christian civilization are 
wealthy and are deemed of high social 
position gives this particular case an im- 
portance, part of which is real and part 
fictitious. It is important solely as it re- 
veals the attitude of mind and soul of a 
large portion of that leisure class in the 
metropolis which boasts of its wealth 
and its immunity from toil. It is of 
fictitious importance inasmuch as what 
has happened in this instance is hap- 
pening constantly, with the actors in 
the tragedy drawn from all strata in so- 
ciety. 

After studying the facts, the question 
naturally arises, Could anything mere 
conclusive revealing the evil of State con- 
trol of marriage and divorce legislation 
be imagined? A New York court’s de- 
cree on the subject of marriage and di- 
vorce has force now only with those citi- 
zens of the State whose penury forbids 
them from moving and residing else- 
where. Once across the New Jersey or 
Connecticut lines the judicial decree is 
not worth the paperitis writtenon. Some 
day the national scandal will become so 
portentous that we shall have & uniform 
federal marriage and divorce law, as is 
the case in Germany and Switzerland. 

Again, contemplation of the facts sug- 
gests whether clergymen of churches 
other than the Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant Episcopal have not some duties 
they owe to society when asked to marry 
people who are strangers to them, but 
whose civil credentials are irreproachable, 
as no doubt they were in this case? Do 
they always look at the problem from the 
point of view of the state, of the family 
—as an institution—as well as from the 
point of view of the real or alleged hap- 
piness of the two who come to them ask- 
ing for their professional service? We 
cannot believe that the clergyman in this 
case was cognizant of the history of the 
people he married. But if not, why not 
—unless they deceived him ? 

The effect of such acts as make up the 
record in this case upon the life of the 
nation, the family and the individuals 
concerned is damaging. It panders to 
the carnal man, not to the spiritual; it 
is individualistic to an abnormal degree, 
and hence wickedly unsocial; it makes 
what should be a sacrament a sacrilege 
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and it brings laws, courts and clergy into 
disrepute. ; 


The Holy Spirit in History 


It is well, sometimes, to enlarge our 
range of observation and thought, and to 
study human history as a whole for it 
has many lessons. No Christian can do 
this without being impressed by tokens 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit, not 
only at occasional times and during tem- 
porary periods, but throughout the whole 
course of human events. To study the 
development of civilization and the ad- 
vance of knowledge and culture, so far as 
they may be saidas yet to have penetrated 
the world, is to recognize evident indica- 
tions of a divine plan and divine over- 
sight. 

Historic events, the significance of 
which was not apparent at the time, take 
their places in the great scheme of God 
for mankind, and their true meaning and 
use becomes evident. Thus the persecu- 
tion of the Christians in the early years 
of the church seemed to them a cruel and 
almost deadly calamity, but now it is evi- 
dent that God used that fact, and prob- 
ably ordained it, so that the seeds of 
Christianity might be scattered more 
widely throughout the world and might 
have opportunity to take root in fresh 
soil. Whatever events in the career of 
mankind may be examined will be found, 
when viewed in their larger relations, to 
have had something, and often much, to 
do with the development of humanity 
from a lower to a higher state of knowl- 
edge and usefulness, from a dimmer toa 
more clear and efficient conception of 
Christian truth and service. 

This lesson, taught so plainly by the 
study of universal history, is equally 
clear, and often more ‘impressive, in the 
case of an individual nation. Noone can 
read the history of the War of the Revo- 
lution, the founding of the American 
union, and the succeeding generations of 
our national life without being convinced 
that but for the divine hand guiding and 
conducting us we should have gone to 
pieces quickly. And he who is appalled 
by the corruption in domestic and politi- 
cal life today has only to read carefully 
the records of a century ago in order to 
be assured that, no matter how much re. 
mains yet to be remedied or done away 
with, immense progress in the right di- 
rection has been made. God’s Holy Spirit 
has been leading the American people, 
not merely in their material or their civil 
and political fortunes, but also, slowly 
yet surely, toward a more pervasive and 
a higher spiritual life. 

The process which goes on in the indi- 
vidual man who seeks to make the most 
and best of his life under divine leader- 
ship also goes on in the nation and the 
world and manifests itself in many differ- 
ent ways, but at the core it is identical. 
The Spirit of God, which touches the heart 
of a man and bids him rise up and con- 
quer his temptations and consecrate his 
powers to divine ends, also appeals, and 
not wholly in vain, to the heart of a na- 
tion. It is not merely when great reviv- 
als of religion prevail. It is equally when 
public sentiment is roused, as it was 
against slavery and as it has been in a 
measure for the purification of the civil 
service, that the Holy Spirit may be per- 
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ceived to be making himself felt in our 
midst. He who disregards this truth 
never can be a successful leader, or even 
follower, in the work of God, or even in 
the true promotion of patriotism and the 
public welfare. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously he is blind to the source of the 
highest inspiration upon which progress 
and success depend. 





Current History 
Parleyings in the Philippines 

Just at a time when the sky seemed 
darkest, and the Administration was fac- 
ing the necessity of calling for volunteers 
to take the place of those leaving the 
Philippines, just at atime when it seemed 
as if the contest would have to be waged 
throughout the wet season of the summer 
with a high loss of life as the inevitable 
result, the clouds parted and the sun 
shone out. On the 25th, 26th and 27th 
the American forces of General Mac- 
Arthur’s division attacked and ultimately 
captured Calumpit, performing prodigies 
of valor and tactical skill in the act, rout- 
ing the Tagalos from trenches which they 
considered impregnable, and swimming 
the Rio Grande River in the teeth of a 
driving fire which would have daunted all 
but American volunteers and regulars. 
Especially commendable in this battle 
were the audacity and skill of Col. Fred- 
erick Funston and hissubordinates in the 
Twentieth Kansas Volunteers, whose im- 
perturbability under fire and resistless rush 
account for much of the demoralization 
of the enemy which has followed. Their 
exploit in swimming the Rio Grande 
under fire, in towing rafts laden with sol- 
diers across and in rushing the trenches. 
is one of the most daring in recent mili- 
tary annals. 

With the downfall of Calumpit and the 
conclusive evidence it gave of the audac- 
ity, determination and resistless might of 
the American soldiery, the Tagalos lost 
courage, and General Luna, their ablest 
general], at once sent messengers with a 
flag of truce to General MacArthur. They 
were sent on by train to Manila to confer 
with General Otis, and the request they 
bore was that hostilities might cease 
while the Filipino congress was sum- 
moned to debate the question of acceding 
to the American demands. General Otis 
at once replied that it would be impossible 
for the United States to recognize the Fili- 
pino government in any way. He prom- 
ised that a general amnesty would be 
offered to all natives, and that the United 
States, in deciding upon a future form of 
government for the islands, would give 
due heed to the wishes of the natives and 
the largest measure of self-control pos- 
sible and advisable. But the surrender 
must be unconditional. The emissaries 
from General Luna, who in this matter 
was acting in harmony with Aguinaldo, 
returned to Calumpit for further instruc- 
tions, and,as we go to press the parleying 
is still under way. President Schurman 
of Cornell and other members of the 
Peace Commission have been unremitting 
in the endeavor to impress upon the fol- 
lowers of Aguinaldo the futility of further 
opposition to the United States, and the 
certainty that our national pledges will 
be redeemed—once our authority is recog- 
nized. But the solemn pledges of Spain 
so often proved to be mere words that our 
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promises are suspected too. Genera] Otis, 
while parleying, has not omitted to make 
preparations for further confliet s.,:014 it 
be necessary. But the outlook gs we yo 
to press is that the war is absui, over, 
and that from this time on the army offi. 
cials and privates will have work c“t out 
for them less sanguinary, perhaps, but 
none the less tiring or self-sacrificing, 


Reforms in Cuba and Porto Rico 

With the extension of the time for pay. 
ment of mortgages two years the planters 
and traders of Cuba derive a time of 
recuperation much needed. (General 
Brooke’s order in this matter has been 
beneficent. The suppression of cock and ° 
bull fighting, the strict enforcement of a 
new Sunday closing law and the popular 
demand for marriage legislation which 
will give the opportunity for civil con- 
tracts as well as ecclesiastical sacraments 
all indicate that a new régime has dawned 
inHavana. Customs receipts are proving 
to be very large. The Vatican seems to 
becontrolled by wisdom, for it has selected. 
a native Cuban as the new archbishop of 
Santiago, a man who is declared to be 
virtuous and intelligent. 

The following decree, just issued in San 
Juan, Porto Rico, shows how the new 
broom is sweeping out old filth there: 

SAN JUAN, April 15, 1899, 

The attention of the department commander 
has been invited by Porto Ricans to the im- 
moral conditions existing in this city, which 
were ignored by the Spanish Government, and 
if continued will surely impede the progress 
of the island. 

Children should not be allowed on the streets 
at night after certain hours. 

While gambling has not been interfered with, 
it should, if allowed, be regulated so that it 
will not become a nuisance. Police rules of 
well-ordered localities should govern in this 
matter. 

Every effort should be made by all good citi- 
zens and by the police to protect the young 
from evil and to bring to punishment those 
who defy the laws of decency, morality and 
manhood, rules of action so strongly implanted 
in the human heart that, when violated, the 
conscience of the most depraved appeals to 
the higher nature. 

What applies to San Juan may also apply to 
other places. Alcaldes are directed to use 
every possible effort to improve the moral 
conditions in their towns. ‘“‘ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.”’ 

By command of Major-General Henry. 

W. P. Hau, Adjutant. General. 
Taxing Public Franchises 

Governor Roosevelt forced the lepub- 
lican majority of the New York legisla- 
ture last week, just before it adjourned, 
to pass the Ford Bill, taxing public fran- 
chises. This law, if sustained by the 
courts as to its constitutiomality, will 
immediately give to cities within the 
State an additional source of revenue, 
one which will go far toward diminish- 
ing the present tax rate and shift the 
burden of taxation where it more prop- 
erly belongs, namely, on corporations de- 
riving valuable special privileges from 
the State. Thus does New York, led by 
its young statesman, quickly adjust itself, 
partially at least, to the new economic 
conditions of which the “trust” move- 
ment is the most prominent example now. 


The Copper Syndicate 
The formal organization last week, un- 


der the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
ef the Amalgamated Copper Co., with 4 
capital of $75,000,000, is only a forerunner 
of still other consolidations of copper 
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mining properties in which the same 
financiers are interested, their ultimate 
aim being the control of the copper- 
mining industry of the United States. 
The significant feature of the operation, 
so far as at present disclosed, is that it 
has back of it the men who have managed 
the Standard Oil monopoly, and the pre- 
sumption is that, in making it a success- 
ful monopoly, precisely the same methods 
of treating competitors will be pursued 
that has left the trail of the Standard 
Oil Co. so full of cripples, wounded and 
maimed for life. Already controlling to 
a very large extent the iron-producing 
properties of northern Michigan, and 
reaching out after the gas and electric 
lighting business of our leading munici- 
palities, it would seem as if the Standard 
Oil Co. already had about as much as it 
could attend to. But it now aims to con- 
trol the copper-producing industry of the 
country. 
Dewey Day 

Last Monday was celebrated as Dewey 
Day in three States of the Union, the same 
being a public holiday in Pennsylvania, 
California and South Carolina. Thus, al- 
ready, has begun the public recognition of 
the greatness of the naval strategist and 
statesman who, one year ago, was the 
instrument in the hand of God in putting 
an end to Spanish rule in the Philippines. 
Those who read the article on Admiral 
Dewey in the May McClure’s Magazine 
will find that when asked whether God 
had anything to do with the victory 
Admiral Dewey replied to the writer of 
the article: “O, yes, I believe it; it is 
easier to believe it than it is to believe 
that so many shells could have missed us 
from simple human inaccuracy of fire. 
... God knows where all the shells 
went ... If I were the good Presbyterian 
some persons have said I am, I should 
certainly say that the Lord meant to 
punish Spain for her years of wickedness 
and misrule in these islands. .. . It was 
the judgment of God.” This admission 
will grieve the Springfield Republican 
especially, which eliminates God from 
any participation in the recent history of 
the Philippines. According to it Dewey 
was the tool of a set of conspirators at 
Washington, of whom Theodore Roosevelt 
was chief sinner, who, long before the 
war began, planned to steal the Philippines 
as spoil for monopolists, traders and 
mercenary Americans. The same article 
in McClure’s also quotes Admiral Dewey 
as saying that he hopes that the stars and 
stripes will never cease to float over the 
Philippines; and his saying that the 
Filipinos are better fitted for self-gov- 
erument than the Cubans is shown to 
have been merely an opinion uttered 
when he, as is his custom, was debating 
the question from that standpoint. Those 
who have been quoting it as a final deliver- 
ance of opinion will have to cease doing 
80. 
The Anglo-Russian Agreement 

It is officially announced that Great 
sritain and Russia have come to terms 
respecting the partition of China, so far 
as it affects their respective spheres of 
influence in Manchuria and the Yang-tse- 
Kiang valley, the latter of which Great 
Britain always has had an eye on, the 
former of which is already practically 
Russian property. In making this peace- 
ful arrangement Lord Salisbury has added 
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another marked triumph to his already 
long list of-victories during the past 
twelve months, and has gone farther 
toward settling the peace of the world for 
the next twenty-five years than all that 
the Peace Conference at The Hague pos- 
sibly can do. Recent semi-official utter- 
ances by M. de Witte, the Russian finance 
minister, have made it clear that he and 
his party in the Russian bureaucracy 
have no desire to seek a war of any kind 
with Great Britain. Their national am- 
bition is rather to borrow money in Eng- 
land or on the Continent for carrying out 
those great industrial enterprises to which 
Russia is committed irrevocably—enter- 
prises which promise, when completed, 
to alter profoundly not only the economic 
condition of Russia, but also of China and 
Europe. Backed by the czar in this feel- 
ing, M.de Witte has had influence enough 
with the Russian department of state to 
induce it to respond to Lord Salisbury’s 
advances, in which he has the support of 
all political factions in Great Britain save 
the “jingoists,” and the result is this 
new compact, which, while it does not 
preclude all possibility of war, makes it 
very unlikely. 

Russia’s apparent, if not real, desertion 
of France, which Power already has much 
capital invested in the rich and abnor- 
mally populous Yang-tse-Kiang valley 
and had set longing eyes on several of 
its provinces, will not tend to strengthen 
the ties between France and Russia, and 
will increase the conviction, which not a 
few French statesmen now have, that the 
dual alliance is one in which Russia re- 
mains solely for what she’can get, not for 
what she will give. The enormous new 
domain recently set apart for France in 
North and Northwest Africa, under the 
terms of the treaty negotiated recently 
between Great Britain and France, will 
call for all the spare men and money 
which France has. Hence the new deal 
in Asia, while a disappointment to France, 
will not prove a cause of controversy, 
much less war, at least in the near future. 
Russia will proceed in her process of ab- 
sorption of Manchuria forthwith. Great 
Britain will only formally stake out the 
claim and wait until she has a freer hand 
before beginning to work it. 


NOTES 

All is quiet at Samoa. Thetenor of German 
press comment is much less belligerent toward 
the United States than it was a fortnight ago. 
The commission sailed from San Francisco on 
the 25th. 

Governor Wolcott of Massachusetts, before 
appointing a successor to Gen. A. P. Martin 
of the Boston Police Board, insisted that the 
new appointee should pledge himself to a 
strict interpretation of the law governing the 
number of licenses to be granted in Boston, 
and to respect local sentiment in assigning 
licenses in different portions of the city. 

The dinner given by the commercial and 
trade organizations of New York city last 
week in honor of United States Senator Frye 
of Maine was a very uncommon event, and 
one which testifies plainly to the place of in- 
fluence and the degree of confidence which he 
has won through his whole hearted efforts in 
Congress to enact legislation which will fos- 
ter American commerce. 

The evidence in the Dreyfus case, published 
by the Figaro, last week, is terribly damaging 
to the foes of Dreyfus in the army, and has 
rekindled the fires of feeling in Paris. Ger- 
many is said to have recently informed the 
French Government that in certain contingen- 
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cies it will not hesitate to set itself and its 
diplomatic agents right before the public 
should the French Government endeavor to 
becloud their honor. 

Our former minister to Siam, Mr. Barrett, 
and Mr. R. P. Porter, confidential agent of 
the Administration, addressed English states- 
men and men of affairs last week on thetrade 
policies of the United States in Europe and 
Asia, and their words had a weight which 
their knowledge and experience justified. It 
is a pleasant variation from the attitude of the 
British in the past, and it is indicative of the 
new national era about opening. 

The unveiling of a fine equestrian statue of 
Gen. U. 8. Grant in Fairmount: Park, Phila- 
delphia, last week called the President and 
most of his Cabinet on to that city to witness 
the event. The presence in the harbor of 
The Raleigh, one of Dewey’s fieet at Manila, 
added to the enthusiasm of the public. Gen- 
eral Grant’s birthday anniversary was ob- 
served generally last week, General Wheeler 
at Pittsburg and Postmaster-General Smith 
at Galena, Ill., making notable contributions 
to the store of studied estimates of Grant’s 
character which have been uttered since his 
death. 





In Brief 


God’s highest favor to a man is to help him 
grow. 





Considerable material in this week’s paper 
bears upon the topic for the current monthly 
missionary meeting. 


If the earthly life is God’s schoo), we must 
expect that many of its lessons are to have 
their application hereafter. 








If you have any pronounced ideas on the 
luxury question, send them by next week 
Wednesday, when the present Best Answers 
contest closes. 





The first publication of the names of ac- 
credited delegates to the International Council 
from across the Atlantic brings the great 
event of next September into nearer view. 
See the list on page 626. 


The need of oxen upon the farms in Cuba 
has given rise to a new use of a college term. 
Wellesley responded to the appeal of destitu- 
tion and now has a “‘ Wellesley team” at work 
in the Guines Valley. Its daily score will, we 
trust, do credit to the college. 





It is gratifying that the Cuban Industrial 
Relief Fund has already received over $120, 
which may be traced directly to the paragraph 
in our issue of April 20 calling attention to 
the opportunity furnished by the organization 
for alleviating present distress in Cuba. 





Congregationalism in the Northwest loses a 
strong pillar in the death, last week, of Judge 
C. H. Woods of Minneapolis. He was a man 
of unusual intellectual attainments and of 
rare culture. For years he has been a leader 
among the laymen of Plymouth Church, 
while his modest, consistent Christian life 
touched the life of the community at many 
points. 





Apropos of Mr. Wild’s article on page 638 
this fact may be of interest. One ‘notable 
son of a Vermont minister’? now commands 
in the business world an annual salary which 
exceeds all that his father received in his fifty 
years’ service as pastor of more than average 
fields in Vermont. According to this, the 
country parsonage takes high rank as a school 
of economics. 





The gamblers of the nation endeavored to 
“sneak” a bill through the last Delaware 
legislature which if signed by the governor 
would have made Delaware a Mecca for gam- 
blers until the law could have been repealed. 
Fortanately the governor halted when the bill 
eame to him, and an investigation shows that 
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the signatures of the officials of the legisla- 
ture were forged. 





Dr. J. G. Merrill announces his retirement 
from the Christian Mirror, of which he has 
been the editor and proprietor since 1894. He 
has accepted an influential position on the 
faculty of Fisk University in Nashville, and 
will establish his home in that city. He has 
expended upon the Mirror his best energies, 
and he will certainly be much missed in the 
Congregational fellowship of Maine. 





Important changes were made at the Atlanta 
Sunday School Convention last week in the 
election of officers. Mr. B. F. Jacobs, for so 
many years the chairman of the executive 
committee and the leader in general Sunday 
school work, was made honorary chairman 
and Hon. John Wanamaker was elected in his 
place. Mr. Jacobs is to visit Sunday schools 
in all lands as chairman of the World’s Com- 
mission. 





Caspar Whitney, in the admirable series of 
articles on Hawaiian-America which he is 
writing for Harper’s Weekly, says, in the 
eurrent number: ‘‘In fact, the traders, the 
whalers and missionaries fell upon Hawaii 
simuitaneously—the missionaries to accom- 
plish such an evolution in the native from 
savagery to civilization as has not been 
equaled in the same length of time elsewhere 
in the world.”” Quite a different tone from 
Mr. Edward Atkinson’s recent accusations 
concerning the former missionaries of the 
American Board in Hawaii. 





At a council in Newburyport, Mass., last 
week, satisfactory evidence was furnished 
that the candidate had been installed over a 
Missouri ehurch in 1886, but no papers were 
available expressing the judgment of the 
council that subsequently dismissed him. In- 
stead of cutting red tape, or adjourning till 
the desired documents could be secured, the 
council conceived the bright idea of communi- 
eating with Missouri by long-distance tele- 
phone, and after a four hours’ wait a satisfac- 
tory reply was received. Thus it is that 
modern inventions are made to subserve cor- 
rect ecclesiastical usage. 





The celebration of the Cromwell tercente- 
nary in England last week seems to have been 
eonfined largely to demonstrations in places 
identified historically with Cromwell, or to 
meetings for which Nonconformists stood 
sponsor. Religious and partisan prejudice 
still makes the average Anglican Conservative 
still unable to see in Cromwell anything else 
than a despoiler of the church and a hater of 
royalty. Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in an ad- 
dress at a meeting at the City Temple, London, 
seems to have said a number of things in a 
way not calculated to promote disestablish- 
ment or the interests of Nonconformity. 





As evidence of the popular and growing in- 
terest in nature study we quote from an ap- 
preciative letter from a school teacher in New 
York State received by the editor of Tangles. 
She writes: “A Flock of Birds in The Congre- 
gationalist of April 6 has been a source of 
such genuine pleasure and profit to one of the 
classes of the Saratoga Grammar School that 
we want to tell you about it. We have been 
reading Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, conse- 
quently when the opportunity came to guess 
what birds belong to the ‘flock’ we were de- 
lighted. . . . With a kindly feeling toward all 
interested in birds, we beg to be your friends.’’ 





Two meetings of much importance to New 
England Congregationalists occur the present 
month. The first is that of the Massachusetts 
General Association at Brockton. The pro- 
gram is given in full on page 651, and care- 
ful perusal of it will prompt many to attend. 
Each church should elect a delegate; and we 
suggest that when delegates find it a burden 
to pay their own expenses to the meeting, 
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their churches might profitably provide for 
them. The following week will come the 
Home Missionary Society’s anniversary at 
Hartford, of which a statement is given on 
the same page. It also offers an inviting pro- 
gram and is likely to have a large attendance. 





President McClelland of Pacific University, 
at Forest Grove, Ore,, was in Boston last 
week on a flying trip. If he shares with his 
brethren the discouragements incidental to 
his calling, there is no trace of the fact on 
his beaming face. Probably the situation at 
home, where the work is in better shape than 
for many years, accounts for his cheery spirit. 
There are more pupils than ever, 220 being 
registered, of whom forty-eight are in the 
college classes. He speaks gratefully of the 
visit of a delegation from the National Coun- 
cil last summer. It brought, he says, an im- 
petus which has been felt all through the 
year. During the unprecedented cold weather 
of the past winter, a special holiday was given 
in order that the students might enjoy the 
skating—a phenomenal opportunity for that 
region. 





The impression left by the series of meet- 
ings conducted by the Yale Band in Boston 
and vicinity was in every respect salutary. 
The young men strove hard to divert attention 
from themselves except as representatives of 
the hundreds of volunteers now anxious to be 
sent into the field. Emphasis was laid upon 
the desirability of crystallizing enthusiasm 
into a definite program of action, with a view 
to increasing the resources of the missionary 
societies. A modest, maniy, earnest set of 
fellows are these recent graduates of Yale. 
They furnish convincing proof that there are 
still among the flower of our American youth 
those who respond to the call of Christ to enter 
hard fields of service. The savor of their pres- 
ence will long abide in the churches and En- 
deavor Societies where their ringing words 
are being heard. 





President Angell of Michigan University 
last week, in the annual address on Patrons’ 
Day at Colgate University, N. Y., improved 
the opportunity to discuss the diplomatic and 
consular service of the United States. It is 
needless to add that no one can speak with 
more authority than President Angell on this 
important matter, and it is equally unneces- 
sary to say that he pleaded for a higher 
standard of service. At the same time he did 
not fail to give due credit to the service al- 
ready rendered by men who are appointed too 
often under a faulty system. Partisan and 
temporary appointments he deprecates, and 
not until this method ceases will we get the 
grade of men we ought to draw perennially 
from our colleges and universities—men who 
by their study of language, law and econom- 
ics could serve admirably a nation which, 
now more than ever, needs an intelligent and 
efficient public service abroad. 





Best Answers. V. 


We propose as our next question for popu- 
lar discussion : 

May Christians indulge in luxuries ? 
why not? If so, to what extent? 

Webster defines luxury as follows: ‘‘A free 
indulgence in costly food, dress, furniture or 
anything expensive which gratifies the appe- 
tites or tastes.’”” We trust that, as heretofore, 
there will be a large number of answers, 
since this question is vitally related to mat- 
ters in regard to which many persons are 
pondering deeply at the present time. Re 
plies must not exceed 200 words and must 
reach this office on or before May 10. For the 
best answer we will give $5, or, if preferred, 
$3 and the Century Gallery of Eminent Por- 
traits. For the second best answer we will 


If not, 


send the Century Gallery. Address all com- 
munications to Best ANSWERS, Care The 
Congregationalist. 
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In and Around on 
Creed Revision 

At a meeting of the Old South Church on 
April 28 the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
which practically in its entirety has been the 
formal test of admission to membership in the 
church and the test of doctrinal subscription 
for the church’s pastors since 1680, was for- 
mally set aside by a practically unanimous 
vote of the 160 members present, this action 
being taken after the initiative and upon the 
recommendation of the entire diaconate of 
the church. Every pastor up to the time of 
Dr. Manning subscribed to the creed without 
any reservations. Dr. Manning accepted it 
with reservations, which he made known to 
the church in writing and which were toler- 
ated. Dr. Gordon, the present pastor, was 
admitted to membership in the church and 
called as pastor without anything being said 
as to the existence of the creed. 

For fifty years the actual test of admission 
to fellowship in the church has been the con- 
fession of faith found in the ancient cove. 
nant, which, with the exception of a single 
sentence excised, stands now as it did in 1769, 
the date of its origin. Hereafter it wil] be 
the sole doctrinal test for laity and clergy. 
It reads thus: 

You do now, in the presence of God and be- 
fore his holy angels and this assembly, sol- 
emnly profess to give up yourself to God the 
Father as your chief good; to the Son of God 
as your Mediator, Head and Lord, relying on 
him as the Prophet, Priest and King of your 
salvation ; to the Holy Spirit of God as your 
Sanctifier, Guide and Comforter, to be a tem- 
ple for him to dwell in. You profess to give 
up yourself to this one God, who is the Father, 
and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in an ever- 
lasting covenant, to love, obey and serve him 
forever. 

This action means that what has practically 
been the basis of belief of the Old South 
Church for fifty years is now formally and 
exclusively that basis. Asa doctrinal matter 
the action has less significance than its ethi- 
cal import. And that is, that the church has 
determined to be honest with the world and 
with the sister churches. 

Dr. Gordon, at the request of the officials of 
the church, preached on the general theme of 
creed revision last Sunday, choosing his text 
from Rev. 21: 5, his theme being The Eternal 
Pledge of Progress. [t was an impressive 
discourse, severe in its arraignment of the Cal- 
vinism of the creed that has been set aside, and 
eulogistic of the majesty and comprehensive- 
ness of the covenant that has been reaffirmed. 
He closed with an impassioned utterance: 

1 believe in my soul there are hundreds 
of creeds up and down this land that are in- 
verted pyramids shutting out the light of 
heaven. Their gospel is not the gospel of the 
Son of God. We do not declaim or reproach, 
but for God’s sake what has he set us in the 
world todo? To repeat not only the wisdom, 
but the folly of the fathers? Let us thank 
God that this church has come back to its 
original basis, and that it is built once more 
upon God—the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. 

The North Avenue Church, Cambridge, !ast 
week, voted to use hereafter the form of ad- 
mission recommended by the Creed Commis- 
sion of 1883, at the same time retaining the 
Burial Hill Declaration as its test of fellow- 
ship among the churches. 

Ministerial Methods of Study 

Prof. G. F. Moore, D. D., gave a helpful ad- 
dress Menday, before the Ministers’ Meeting, 
upon this topic. He believes that the minis- 
ter should meet the expectation that he will 
be a specialist in theology. It is his profes- 
sion. Histime for study is largely lost through 
leakage; what he has left should be used to 
the utmost. Reading of compendiums is not 
study. General system for mind improve- 
ment cannot be followed. Entire concentra- 
tion without strain is the rule for study. The 
results of reading are to. be preserved by 
memory and repetition. 
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There is a widespread conviction that 
in present conditions the ministry needs 
chiefly, if not only, men of broad, general 
culture, in sympathy with the scientific 
spirit of the age and with its social and 
political movements, men of literary taste 
and skill, trained to write and to speak, 
men of affairs, with capacity to organize 
and lead. Recent articles in The Congre- 
gationalist and President Harper's essay 
toward a new seminary curriculum in the 
Journal of Theology raise the question 
whether seminaries should not sacrifice 
some technical ideals, especially the re- 
quirement of Hebrew, and devote the 
time thus liberated to the direct pro- 
duction of the various kinds of men for 
which the churches call. ‘Much of the 
technique of a theological education,” 
says President Harper, ‘‘could be put 
aside to advantage, if the time thus gained 
could be occupied by work in English 
literature. ... Much of the distinctively 
theological part of seminary work should 
be omitted in order that the student may 
have an opportunity to make himself 
skillfulin the useof the English language.” 

What, then, ought a minister to know? 
Is there any science of theology for which 
he is responsible, regarding which he 
ought to bein hiscommunity a recognized 
authority? In literature, psychology, 
sociology, useful as his attainments will 
be to him, hecannot, with rare exceptions, 
be more than an amateur. Is there no 
field of knowledge in which he is to be a 
professional, no “‘technique of a theo- 
logical education’? which he cannot set 
aside? If there is no such thing, let the 
divinity student roam at will over the 
fields of human thought and life, like a 
poet gathering materials and suggestions 
from all quarters. But if there is such a 
thing, let him, like a scientist, gird up the 
loins of his mind for its mastery, whether 
he has time for anything else or not. 

It is enough for my present purpose to 
suggest that there is one thing, at least, 
which every Christian minister ought to 
know—the life and teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Other men may speak with 
greater authority than he on questions 
of literature or philosophy or politics. 
He should, at least, be an authority on 
the deeds and words of Christ. Heshould 
know them in an expert and professional 
way; and in the light of this knowledge 
he should be able, better than any one 
else, to say whether ideas, customs, in- 
stitutions of his own time and community 
are in accordance with the principles and 
spiritof Christ. The question of changes 
in the seminary course has been discussed, 
and rightly, with reference to the present 
outer environment of the church and 
ministry. Butitshould also beconsidered 
with reference to the inner situation. 
What is the present tendency of thought 
in regard to the Christian religion? 
Clearly it is toward stress on the histor- 
ical life and ‘teachings of Christ. Shall 
we make the teachings of Christ the 
source of Christian doctrine? If not, 
why not? if so, with what results? Shall 
the life and words of Jesus-guide us in 
the organization and conduct of the Chris- 
tian community, in our use of rites, in 
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Ought a Minister to Know Hebrew 


By Prof. Frank C. Porter, D. D.. New Haven, Ct. 


our view of Scripture, in our methods of 
charity; and to what ends? If these are 
the questions before the Christian Church, 
ministers should be trained to answer 
them. 

But the question what Jesus did and 
taught is a historical question, and in its 
details it is one of great complexity. The 
gospels considered as historical sources 
present serious difficulties, and the at- 
tempt to return to them as a standard 
may easily lead to new differences instead 
of to the longed-for unity of Christendom. 
It is extremely important that those who 
lead Christian thought in its attempt to 
return to Christ should, at least, possess 
the safeguard of asound historical method 
and a trained historical sense. What 
equipment, then, does the study of the 
life and words of Christ require? I trust 
that I may assume that it imperatively 
requires Greek, and pass at once to the 
question I wish seriously to raise—whether 
it does not require Hebrew as well. 

It is certain that for anything like 
special research in the life and teachings 
of Jesus Hebrew is indispensable. No 
historical life can be understood apart 
from its past and its surroundings, and 
there are special reasons why one needs 
to go far back in order to understand 
Christ. He came forth out of the reli- 
gious history of Israel, and stood in an 
essential, not an accidental, relation to it. 
But to retrace this history and compre- 
hend it detailed critical work is needed, 
of which, to be sure, some general account 
can be given in modern speech, but a real 
understanding of the critical process and 
a rational conviction of the soundness of 
its results can be imparted only by taking 
the student through at least some small 
part of the field and letting him see the 
facts for himself. 

Without this experimental work his 
knowledge will be in no sense profes- 
sional, and may be shaken by any one, 
laymen or minister, who rises to state 
that he has read the Old Testament 
through in Hebrew and finds no evidence 
for the critics’ analysis. Yet upon the 
validity of the critical work rests the new 
structure of Old Testament religious his- 
tory, and on this again, in essential and 
far-reaching ways, depends our under- 
standing of the historical Christ. 

Again, the Hebrew Old Testament was 
the sacred book of Jews in Christ’s time 
and of Christ bimself. We remove our- 
selves from close contact with the age of 
Christ if the book which fed its mind and 
soul is known to us only in a modern 
tohgue. 

Still further, Christ spoke Aramaic. 
We have his words only in a translation, 
so that for his exact meaning the Semitic 
original must often be sought. Such 
efforts promise important results at some 
difficult points. They can be appreciated 
by one who has some knowledge of Heb- 
rew, and in view-of them it must be said 
that Hebrew is even more essential to the 
study of the teaching of Jesus than it was 
five years ago. 

In a word, while the gospels are in 
Greek the whole background and atmos- 
phere of the gospel history is Hebraic. 






For. the historical student the one is as 
essential as the other. It is true that 
the minister can seldom command the 
means or the time for original historical 
research. But should he not, in present 
conditions, be able to use with intelli- 
gence and discrimination the work of 
historians so far as it touches vital ques 
tions—the work, it should be added, of 
the best historians, whether they write 
English or German? And is there any 
way in which men can gain the capacity 
to understand and judge such work ex- 
cept by learning, through some little first- 
hand laboratory practice and observa 
tion, the methods and the spirit of his- 
torical investigation ? 

The Congregationalist has recently told 
us that a certain body of ministers has 
voted dissent from the views of a theo- 
logical professor as to the teaching of 
Jesus regarding his death. The subject 
is a historical one, and if ministers are 
to vote upon it they should have histori- 
cal training, just as philosophica! train- 
ing was needed when speculative ques- 
tions came before ministers for decision. 
How certain it is that such questions 
will be put to the minister in our day. 
What did Jesus teach about his person? 
How did he conceive his relation to God, 
and the relation of disciples to himself? 
What was his view of sin and atone- 
ment? What did he disclose regarding 
the unseen world and the future life? 
What did he require as to the use of 
property? What did he mean by his doc- 
trine of non-resistance and renunciation? 
These are questions of historical inter- 
pretation. Their answer depends almost 
as much upon the Old Testament as 
upon the New, and wholly upon the pos- 
session of a trained and well-furnished 
historical mind. If ministers are not 
willing to become competent to dea! with 
these questions, are they prepared to 
leave them in the hands of specialists 
and accept their verdict ? 

But it will be said that for the interpre- 
tation of the mind of Christ spiritual in- 
sight is of more value than linguistic or 
other technical equipment. Emphati- 
cally, yes. Insight and sympathy are im- 
portant in all historical work and pre- 
eminently here. But these can proceed 
more safely and go deeper and higher on 
the ground of truth than on the ground 
of error. That where a sound historical 
basis is wanting its place is taken, not by 
superior insight, but by perverse and mis- 
taken historical judgments, one can read- 
ily convince himself by visiting the ordi- 
nary Bible class at work upon the life of 
Christ. 

Over against the outer environment, 
then, which calls for so many things in a 
minister but does not call for Hebrew and 
calls but faintly for Greek, I would put 
the inner environment, not a past doc- 
trine of verbal inspiration, but the pres- 
ent tendency of thought as to the nature 
of the Christian religion and the source 
and ground of Christian truth, and would 
ask what this inner situation calls for in 
a minister’s training. 

It is not my purpose to uphold thetra- 
ditional curriculum, or to question the 
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advantage to a minister of specialization 
in literary or philosophical or sociological 
directions. Nor can I attempt to define 
the amount of Hebrew necessary for the 
object named, or the method by which it 
can best be made to serve thatend. But 
at a time when Christian faith is, as at no 
previous time, involved in historical prob- 
lems, I would earnestly question the wis- 
dom of removing from the equipment of 
the professional teacher of Christianity 
one of the essential instruments of his- 
torical research, ont of the indispensable 
means for the cultivation of the histori- 
cal spirit. 


The 





Denominational Needs of 
the West 


BY REV. DAVID BEATON, CHICAGO 


After twelve years of close personal 
contact with the missionary and educa- 
tional work of our denomination in the 
West I am being forced to certain conclu- 
sions concerning it which it may be well 
for one not dependent on any of the socie- 
ties to say to the friends of our Zion both 
East and West. 

The moment is auspicious for saying 
them because all signs point to a wide 
reawakening of interest in the material 
resources of our yet undeveloped States. 
The next decade will see a fresh wave of 
migration into the lands West and South- 
west. The tools used to aid man in the 
subjugation of nature hitherto have been 
rude in comparison with those about to 
be putinto his hands. Population is press- 
ing hard upon our Interior States; compe- 
tition makes it increasingly hard for our 
youth to get anything to do in the more 
settled places. Back to the land, will soon 
bethecry. The era of a second awaken- 
ing of the nation to the undeveloped wealth 
at our own doors is at hand. 

Besides, the crisis is upon us of con- 
serving the vast interests already invested 
in this work. Millions in money and 
thousands of consecrated lives have been 
spent in this denominational service, and 
the harvest from all this blood and treas- 
ure is only ripening. The era of romance 
and enthusiasm has passed. We are in 
the presence of the greatest danger that 
can face a people inspired with ideals for 
the good of others. The millennium has 
not come in spite of our good intentions, 
for it takes time and agonies to bring it 
about. And we think we know all there 
is in this migthy republic—this heritage 
of the ages—because we have crossed it, 
asleep half the time, in a palace car. 

One of our shrewdest and most practi- 
cal field secretaries said to me, when dis- 
cussing the general situation in the West: 
**Our churches are too isolated from the 
great body of the denomination. They 
are out of touch with its ideals and inspi- 
rations, and have not that sense of power 
which comes of fellowship with a great 
historic body of believers. They need en- 
couragement, brotherhood, information 
about our work at large, instruction on 
the interrelation of our different socie- 
ties—in a word, to be educated and en- 
thused on the great traditions as well as 
the present work and thought of our de- 
nomination.” 

Such testimony from a man who knows 
our churches from Maine to California 
ana from the Gulf to the Lakes, and 
whose lifework is given to the class re- 
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ferred to here, gives us pause. And this 
word crystallized the thoughts long float- 
ing in my own mind. The first thing 
that needs to be said is that there is an 
alarming coldness, amounting to utter 
indifference, concerning our denomina- 
tional interests and responsibilities. Our 
congregations are becoming an easy mark 
for all sorts of unsectarian appeals, and 
we boast of our unsectarian freedom till, 
like the liberal philosopher, our denomi- 
national children may have to be sent to 
the workhouse. 

Second, there is a dangerous assimila- 
tion of practices alien to the genius of 
Congregationalism, both as to the kind 
of men with whom we are filling our pul- 
pits and the methods we are adopting to 
fill our pews. Some of our churches are 
being done to death by these alien meth- 
ods. Third, there is a conspicuous ab- 
sence of enthusiasm for our traditions 
and knowledge of our principles. I do 
not think that our churches in the West 
should walk in the boots of our Pilgrim 
Fathers, nor be called by their names, 
nor speak their shibboleths, but they do 
stand for distinct ideas of government 
and doctrine in the religious and civic 
life, and have rendered unique service to 
State and school and home. Fora Con- 
gregational church to be ignorant or in- 
different te these things is to be bereft 
at once of one of her chief sources of 
power and one of her chief glories. 

Fourth, and as a result of the above, 
our benevolences are on the decline. It 
cuts one to the quick te go into one of 
our prosperous Western towns, where 
the Puritan spirit and virtues have been 
the chief cause of the material prosper- 
ity, and, seeing the homes of the younger 
generation filled with every article of 
elegance and luxury, yet finding the 
church dependent on missionary aid. 
Have our children degenerated? They 
give less of their wealth than the fathers 
gave of their poverty. 

What is needed? First, some means of 
carrying to and impressing upon all our 
churches and institutions in this newer re- 
gion, both the stronger and the weaker, the 
isolated and those in towns, a message of 
the unity of our faith, the community of 
our interests, the fellowship of our love, 
and the power of the gospel working 
through our agencies in their thousand 
channels of usefulness—some message 
of fellowship in thought, and work that 
will make the weakest feel the strength 
of the strongest, the most isolated feel 
the heart throb of the great brotherhood 
in our own land, the world, and the his- 
toric past. 

This might be partly accomplished by 
the concerted action of our society offi- 
cials, showing the unity and interrelation 
of all our work at home and abroad. 
Such a message would have to convey a 
clearer knowledge of our principles, cor- 
rect information as to the way each society 
acts for itself, and in its relation with the 
others, in aiding the church orschool, and 
a practical effort to bring the smaller and 
more isolated causes into touch with de- 
nominational activities. 

Our denominational papers and society 
magazines would be invaluable if this 
class of people had them or knew how to 
feel the thrill of their news, but without 
the presence of the man, or men, of con- 
viction and feeling these are but the dead 
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letter. The fact is our denomination 
needs an interpreter, “one of a thousand,” 
a living presence and voice to make rea] 
the thought and work of our religious 
life. We have sent lecturers abroad, but 
when will some wise, generous Haske]] 
endow a Congregational lectureship for 
our own land, to conserve and bring to a 
golden harvest the wealth of faith and 
love and service sown in the hearts of 
our people in the West by the consecrated 
pioneers? Some such work is vital to 
the West and is needed as much by the 
East to furnish fresh inspiration for the 
larger, unseltish life of the soul. 





The Personal Side of Dr. Clapp 


Dr. Clapp’s long connection with The 
Congregationalist, antedating that of any 
of the present members of the editorial 
staff and resulting in a total volume of 
contributions that probably exceeds the 
amount of material ever contributed by 
any person outside the force in the Bos- 
ton office, justifies an endeavor to describe 
the quality of his work and te add a few 
words touching the man’s personal graces 
and virtues. 

Dr. Clapp’s acquaintance with Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, the former editor of 
this paper, began when they were college 
mates at Yale, but it was not until 1855, 
when the two were fellow-members of the 
Winthrop Club of Boston, that the friend- 
ship ripened into an intimacy of no ordi- 
nary strength. It was ‘Hello, Alec,” 
and “Hello, Henry,” from that time on. 
Previously, however, during his Brattle- 
boro pastorate, he had furnished a letter 
now and then, and when, in 1865, he estab- 
lished himself at the Bible House, New 
York, he renewed his occasional corre- 
spondence until Oct. 14, 1875, when he 
began his regular weekly letter. [lis 
facile pen was also then impressed for 
aid in other departments of the paper. 
For a time he expounded the Sunday 
school lessons and was the author of book 
reviews and unsigned editorials. It was 
the letter, however, bearing till January, 
1878, thesignature “ Winthrop,” and after- 
ward that of “Huntington,” which gave 
him access to the hearts of multitudes of 
readers. There were at least two breaks 
in the correspondence, of several months’ 
duration, owing to his enforced absence 
from New York to recruit his health. 
And latterly he wrote only once a fort- 
night, sending his farewell letter Dec. 9, 
1897, from which we have quoted on our 
cover page. It had been the hope of the 
editors that he would continue to write 
occasionally, particularly articles of a 
reminiscent character, and he was repeat- 
edly urged to do this, but his growing 
infirmities disinclined him to take up his 
pen for this work. In speaking, in a pri- 
vate letter dated Dec. 10, 1897, of the com- 
pleted correspondence, he makes this char- 
acteristic comment upon it: “ My letters 
have been very far from satisfying my 
ideal, and I have comforted myself by 
charging their defects to the want of time 
to make them better. The most—nearly 
all—of them have necessarily been hurried 
off at a fearfully ‘currenting’ gait of the 
calamus, and I really do believe that I 
could do better things if I could drive the 
pen at a less rapid pace.” 

These letters, covering twenty-two im- 
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portant and fruitful years and reflecting 
the varied interests of New York city 
and the life of the denomination at large 
as well, constitute a running history of 
contemporaneous movements as they 
were seen from week to week by a keen 
avd fair observer. But the correspond- 
ence was something more than an able 
literary summary of events plus an anal- 
ysis of men and tendencies. Every let- 
ter was suffused by the personality of 
the man. His quick sense of the ludi- 
crous, his gentle sarcasm, his ability to 
lighten up dry details, his tender sympa- 
thy with human need and sorrow, his 
deep, serene trust in the all-wise Father 
—from hardly any of the letters are these 
elements absent. And the most striking 
fact of all was that never, with, perhaps, 
one exception, did he use the pronoun 
“J” or “we.” Itis usually thought that 
a letter gains if the individuality of the 
writer is kept to the fore, but here was a 
man who totally eliminated every ordi- 
nary reference to himself and yet per- 
formed the almost impossible feat of in- 
terpenetrating almost every line with his 
own strong and tender self. 

It was not otherwise when we met him 
face to face. He was a comely man to 
set eyes upon, and his manners were 
those of a Chesterfield. How his deep, 
dark eyes burned in their sockets and 
the smile of recognition illumined his 
face as you entered the door of his office. 
The first sentence was almost sure to be 
jocose in character. As you tarried by 
his side, though his desk was littered 
with papers, he always seemed to have 
leisure enough to give you the best of 
himself. This hospitable, affectionate 
nature brought him many callers, but 
constant interruptions did not seem to 
disturb him, and often when he felt the 
burdens of his work and the stinging 
rheumatic pains, he would have some 
good story on his tongue’s end to lighten 
the !oad of another. 

Few men ever made nobler use of the 
rare gift of winning and keeping friends, 


as his long and close comradeship with ° 


men of the caliber of Drs. J. P. Thomp- 
son, W. M. Taylor and R. S. Storrs testi- 
fies, while he was the confidant and help- 
ful adviser of many another man in less 
conspicuous circles. Even the policeman 
who guarded the crossing at the corner 
of Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue, and helped him daily as he changed 
cars, will not forget the grateful smile 
witii which he was daily rewarded. And 
Dr. Clapp had his own reward too, for no 
one could have been more tenderly min- 
istered to by official associates in these later 
Weary years than was he up to the last day 
of his visits to the familiar rooms. 

What he was in the repose of his own 
home it was given to some of us to real- 
ize to some degree, at least. He could 
grace a metropolitan club dinner and 
preside over it in royal fashion, but in 
his own armchair in his modest city 
home, with the birds he loved so fondly 
making melody through the room and, 
hovering about him to render every min- 
istration a woman’s heart could suggest, 
the dear companion whom he loved from 
the moment when, as a dry goods clerk 
in Boston, he saw her enter the store, a 
total stranger but an abiding vision of 
youthful beauty—to see Dr. Clapp there, 
to hear him talk and to hear him pray, 
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was a greater privilege than to be ad- 
mitted to royal courts. Of that wonder- 
ful union in wedded life, lasting for 
nearly fifty-four years, one is not per- 
mitted to speak, but surely a glimpse of 
it may be allowed through a sentence 
from a letter written once to two persons 
just beginning married life: ‘“‘ Don’t for- 
get that this is only the vestibule of Eden. 
The garden itself is the real paradise, as 
you will find when you and she come to 
your eightieth year.” 

So, having experienced the best bliss 
that earth can offer and having loved 
and served his Master and his fellow- 
men, this noble soul has joined the host 
which before him crossed the flood, and 
we may now fitly apply to him and take 
to our hearts the comforting hope of his 
own tribute to William M. Taylor: ‘‘The 
words of our beloved brother are ended. 
We shall hear his persuasive, uplifting 
tones no more on earth, save in the sensi- 
tive earof memory. Blessed be God for 
the hope that through his grace we may 
hereafter grasp that hand and hear once 
more that loving voice in some fair man- 
sion of our Father’s house.” 


The Last Hours 


During his illness Dr. Clapp remained cheer- 
ful in spite of intense pain. Many of his 
warm friends paid him daily visits, and only 
a few days before his death he expressed the 
hope of returning to his work. He had a 
pleasant message for every one who called. 
The death of Dr. Strieby affected him gravely, 
and once or twice he hinted that he might be 
the next one to enter the heavenly abode. 
Mrs. Clapp was at her husband’s side when 
he breathed his last. His countenance, which 
showed the suffering that he had passed 
through, changed to a bright and restful ex- 
pression. During all his sufferings he made 
much of his Christian hope and belief, and he 
said five days before his death: ‘‘ If the eter- 
nal hope that we have in Christ ever amounts 
to anything, it certainly does when one of his 
followers is passing through the valley. I 
have found that it pays to place your trust in 
God and believe on the redeeming blood of his 
Son. I look forward to entering into that fel- 
lowship with God that is in store for all who 
love him.”’ 





The funeral services for Dr. Clapp were 
held in Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
last Saturday afternoon. The pastor, Dr. 
C. E. Jefferson, Drs. J. B. Clark and R. S. 
Storrs made peculiarly tender and affection- 
ate addresses. Dr.S. H. Virgin led in prayer, 
and the choir sang some of Dr. Clapp’s favor- 
ite hymns. Many of his old friends were 
present, including » number of clergymen, 
among them Drs. L. H. Cobb, R. R. Meredith, 
A. H. Bradford, L. T. Chamberlain, A. E. 
Dunning and several officers of the Congrega- 
tional missionary societies. 





A Few Tributes from Intimate 
Friends 


To us who have worked side by side with 
Dr. Clapp, in daily touch with his loving, 
gentle, ever hopeful and buoyant spirit, 
bright in the many hours of severest pain, 
wise in his counsel, broad in his sympathies, 
has come the profound loss of a rare friend- 
ship, an incomparable personality, whose 
memory will be to us a perpetual benediction. 

WASHINGTON CHOAPE. 


It was always a benediction to meet him— 
a warm friend, a man of prayer and one who 
as sincerely followed in the Master’s foot- 
steps as any oné [ ever knew. The servants 
and employés at the apartment house where 
he lived spoke of him affectionately and ten- 
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derly. ‘‘Heis such a good and true man that 
everybody who knows him loves him,’’ was 
what the elevator man said to me at my last 
visit. 0. O. Howarp. 

I have lived in the same apartment house 
with Dr. Clapp for several years and have 
been more or less officially connected with 
him, and our relations during the entire time 
have been as close and intimate as between 
any two officers in different societies. I came 
to esteem him at once as one of the most ear- 
nest and devoted men engaged inthe work, one 
of the truest men in the friendships of life, 
one of the most loyal to the truth, to the de- 
nomination and to the kingdom of Christ, and 
this view of him deepened as the years passed 
by. The last ten years have been years of 
more or less suffering. He has nevertheless 
been exceedingly patient, cheerful, persever- 
ing, oftentimes going to the office when most 
men would not have left the house, doing his 
work most faithfully, according to the full 
measure of his large ability. His soul was at- 
tuned to the very finest harmonies; his feel- 
ings were always expressed in the most felici- 
tous phrase; his spirits were uniformly exu- 
berant even to the extent of a most delightful 
playfulness. Within four days of the end he 
expressed himself very hopefully in regard to 
his recovery and return to the work he had so 
long and so faithfully done. The last threeor 
four days of his life were passed in uncon- 
sciousness. L. H. Coss. 





The Florida Association 


To a bustling commercial city, Key West, 
the Congregational tribes directed their steps 
and received a hearty welcome by a live 
church and its energetic pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Frazer, whose installation was one of the at- 
tractive features of the gathering. Hereisa 
truly cosmopolitan city, with a large English 
population from the adjacent Bahamas and 
the equally large Cuban element. A visit 
here is inspiring to the Christian worker. 
The Florida mainland is sixty miles distant 
and Cuba eighty miles away. But lonesome- 
ness has no place under such circumstances 
as favored our meeting April 19-25. 

The program was varied and the spacious 
auditorium of the First Church, which seats 
500, was repeatedly taxed to its utmost capac- 
ity. Palms waving at the window and choice 
flowers clustered around the altar graced the 
interior. Over the pulpit a curious flag, half 
English and half American, was suggestive. 

Our representative Florida workers were 
present: Rev. S. F. Gale, the energetic and 
popular superintendent who in a pre-eminent 
sense represents Congregationalism in the 
State, and Rev. A. M. MacDonald of Jackson- 
ville, whose admirable paper on The Indwell- 
ing Christ made a deep impression. Miss 
Theodora Crosby of the Micronesian mission 
spoke for the American Board, interesting 
children and adults. Rev. Mason Noble spoke 
for the Church Building Society, and Super- 
intendent Gale and Rev. E. P. Herrick for the 
C. H. M. S., referring to openings in Cuba. 

The reports of the State growth show that a 
gain of one church has brought the total up to 
seventy-seven. The membership is 2,226, in- 
cluding the net increase of the year, 231. 

Sunday was a memorable day, especially 
for the church, the pastor who has so faith- 
fully served here being duly installed before a 
large congregation. The sermon was by Dr. 
S. D. Paine on Glorying in the Cross of Christ. 
The pastors filled different city pulpits, one 
supplying for the Methodist Episcopal Cuban 
Church and preaching in Spanish. 

The topics on Monday and Tuesday were 
timely: Our Restored Peace, What Obliga- 
tions Does It Bring Us? The Onatlook in 
Cuba, given by Rev. E. P. Herrick, recently 
returned from the island. The sermon, by 
Rey. W. D. Brown, and the communion which 
followed were a fitting closing to services of 
unusual importance. The Key West church 
will long feel the influence. KE, P. BH. 
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Matters of Note in Scotland 


Cengregationalism and Orthodoxy 

The recent settlement of Rev. Alexan- 
der Robinson as minister of the Congre- 
gational church at Crieff has given rise 
to an interesting correspondence. Mr. 
Robinson, in adhering to the views ex- 
pressed in his volume, The Saviour in the 
Newer Light, was forced to leave the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland, and 
now he has drawn fresh attention to him- 
self by entering on his ministerial duties 
as a Congregational minister. Two well- 
known Congregational ministers of this 
eity have written and referred to the un- 
easiness caused in the Congregational 
body by Mr. Robinson’ssettlement. They 
make it plain that while the Congrega- 
tional Union is not drawn together by 
subscription to a creed or formulary, it 
yet rests on agreement with and accept- 
ance of the fundamental truths revealed 
in the New Testament. The “deity of 
Jesus Christ and the atonement by which 
he obtains eternal redemption for us” 
are named as truths of this fundamental 
and crucial importance, and apart from 
which the existence of Congregationalism 
as a religious body would have no mean- 
ing. 

These statements will, of course, have 
practical significance should Mr. Robin- 
son apply for admission to the Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland. But this, 
according to Dr. John Hunter, who has 
written in reply and who delights in ex. 
tending the protection of his theological 
shield, Mr. Robinson has no intention of 
d»ing. Dr. Hunter makes light of any 
union except as a purely voluntary and 
fraternal association, and he confidently 
welcomes Mr. Robinson as a man who 
will prove himself to be a good Christian 
minister, and who holds nothing incon- 
sistent with his present position or in 
disagreement with essential orthodoxy. 
It remains to be seen how far Mr. Robin- 
son will exert an influence in his some- 
what marked isolation and whether Crieff 
is to become a center of theological dis- 
turbance. 


Dr. A. B. Bruce 

Dr. Bruce’s diligence as a scholar and 
exegete and his force and fertility as a 
thinker are again evidenced by the appear- 
ance of his commentary on the epistle to 
the Hebrews. His exposition has already 
appeared in the pages of the Expositor, 
but this new volume gives the fruit of 
thirty years’ study in more compact and 
eomplete form. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on this further installment of 
his labors in expounding the conceptions 
ef the leading New Testament writings. 
The announcement, on the eve of this 
publication, that Dr. Bruce has been laid 
aside by illness has caused widespread 
regret and sympathy. Happily the surgi- 
eal operation that was rendered necessary 
has passed off successfully. The prepara- 
tion for the press of his second course of 
Gifford lectures will engage his attention 
as soon as he is restored to health. Its 
appearance may be looked for in the 
autumn. 


Dr. Stalker's Lectures 

Dr. Stalker's recent appearance as 
€unningham lecturer in Edinburgh gave 
rise to more than usual interest. His 
subject, The Christology of Jesus, or His 
Teaching Concerning Himself According 
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to the Synoptic Gospels, is a living one, 
and. was dealt. with in six lectures which 
showed the author’s accustomed clearness 
and grasp, and which drew together large 
audiences. Dr. Stalker pointed out that 
the interest of New Testament study has 
now passed from the work of Christ to 
his person and to a consideration of his 
earthly life. The next fifty years, he 
thinks, will give us a fruitful and contin- 
uous literature devoted to study of the 
words of Jesus. Side by side with this, 
attention will be drawn from the epistles 
to the gospels. It is sometimes wondered 
how busy preachers and pastors in Scot- 
land can find time for the preparation of 
theological lectures. The wonder is 
greater when the work has to be done in 
this cloudy and depressing climate. 


Temperance Reform 

The question how best to cope with the 
evils of the liquor traffic has been fre- 
quently considered of late in church 
courts and at public meetings. We are 
still awaiting the report of the royal 
commission on licensing, and from what 
has leaked out it appears that the friends 
of ‘‘the trade” will have a good deal to 
grumble at and object to. Our town 
councilors have been considering whether 
any method can be devised to prevent 
landlords from pocketing in the name of 
rent an amount far beyond the value of 
their premises if let for any other business 
than drink selling. While theoretical dis- 
cussion goes on, reforms tarry. The ad- 
vanced temperance reformers will have 
nothing to do with the Threefold Option 
Bill. Dr. G. A.Smithand Dr. Denny have 
advocated that it should have a trial, but 
at present they are as voices crying in the 
wilderness. Itis difficult to kill or curein- 
human selfishness. 

Glasgow. W. M. R. 





Congregationalism at the South 
End, Boston 


BY CHARLES ALBERT DICKINSON, D. D. 


I was deeply interested in the recent edito- 
rial on Congregational Forces at the South 
End, Boston. I have never seen the problem 
which confronts us here more clearly stated 
or the difficulties more sympathetically dis- 
cussed. I think that I but voice the feelings 
of all my fellow-workers in this part of the 
city when I say that we are exceedingly grati- 
fied to know that the brethren of our denomi- 
nation are interested in this problem of the 
municipal center. Their interest certainly 
does not seem to us like ‘‘meddlesome intru- 
sion,” but rather a sign of that helpful co- 
operation which our Congregational polity 
holds as an ideal theory, but which it has 
someti nes lacked the power to realize. 

To one who has been engaged in Christian 
work for more than a decade at the South End 
and who has studied carefully the changing 
conditions of the churches here the article 
suggests the query: Under existing circum- 
stances might it not be better for the friends 
of Congregationalism to study our problem 
with a view to encouraging and strengthening 
the churches as they now stand rather than 
with the sssumption, drawn from theless hope- 
ful conditions of ten years ago, that the num- 
ber of our churches should be diminished ? 

During these ten years we have seen many 
changes in the Christian sentiment and activi- 
ties of the South End. Then hardly a Protes- 
tant church was making any special effort to 
adapt itself to the changing environment. 
Now several have adopted the newer methods 
of work, and nearly a}] have greatly increased 
their aggressive agencies. Notwithstanding 
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the fact that the results of our united efforts 
are far from what we could wish, it is proba. 
bly true that many more people in the aggre. 
gate are found in our Protestant churches 
today on Sunday than could be found there 
ten years ago. In three of these churches, 
according to a pretty acourate estimate, the 
average congregations have at least doubled 
within that time, owing to the introduction of 
these new methods, and probably there is no 
section of Boston in which there has been such 
a general revival of practical Christian activi- 
ties as here. If there has not been the success. 
ful winning of the non-churchgoer which we 
have eagerly desired, there has been at least 
during the past decade an effectual stirring up 
of the dormant Christianity of the South End, 
and a changing of sentiment which will pre- 
pare the way for a successful work among the 
non-churchgoing population in due time. [t 
takes a long time to break down the prejudice 
of the non-churchgoer against what he ¢ n- 
ceives to be the average church. He is not to 
be captured by any brilliant sortie or alluring 
ambuscade, but by a multitude of subtle, 
wholesome influences which are almost un- 
consciously thrown around him by the church 
which stands as a great, helpful, ministering 
power in the community. 

The statement which the editorial quotes as 
mine, from the City Wilderness, to the eff- ct 
that “‘ Berkeley Temple brings permanently 
within its influence not more than one or two 
habitually non-churchgoing men within a 
year,’”’ was rather the author’s interpretation 
of what I said than my own words, but it was 
true, if he had in mind what I had at the time 
of our conversation, namely, the conversion 
of the non-churchgoer and his actual church 
membership. Some have united with our 
church every year from this class, and one 
year we received a considerable accession 
from the non-churchgoing ranks, but the 
number at best has been pitifully small, and I 
have been so impressed with the peculiarities 
of the non-churchgoer and his importance as 
a citizen and the difficulties of winning him 
for the church and the lack of interest in him 
displayed by the average Christian that [ have 
frequently made a statement in public, which 
has never been contradicted, much as I would 
be glad to have it, that there are probably not 
ten churches of our denomination in Massa- 
chusetts that can count today in their mem- 
bership ten adults, respectively, who three or 
five years ago belonged to the habitually non- 
churchgoing men or women of the commu- 
nity. While it is true that few of this class 
have come inte our church fellowship, we 
have reason to think that the methods which 
we have employed have brought a good many 
of them over our threshold and into our vari- 
ous services and gatherings, and that we have 
asa church made some advance into their in- 
different lives. 

Our weekly temperance meeting, for exam- 
ple, numbering from seventy. five to 200, prob- 
ably brings under our church roof and Chris- 
tian influence more of the distinctively non- 
churchgoing classes of the community each 
week than are to be found on an average, in 
the same time, in all of the churches of our 
polity in the State. This is one step toward 
winning them spiritually, and it is a part of 
the hopeful condition which during the past 
few years has increased in this part of the 
city, and which I am quite sure prevails in 
many of the other churches. 

It may be that before the new century gets 
far on its way we shall find that our three 
Congregational churches here are all needed 
to shelter the new comers from the ranks of 
the “‘outsiders.”’ There is no lack of people, 
nor will there be for many years, but there is 
not as much consecrated money here as there 
was once. There area good many bright and 
active people who have a little money, but not 
enough religion as yet to pay for a church 
service that is attractive enough to interest 
them. The same principle must govern our 
denominational work in the municipal center 
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that governs all aggressive evangelization in 
the foreign fleld and at home. Consecrated 
money must appropriate the strategic point 


and hold it till the gospel does its work and 


the indifferent masses are constrained to sup- 
port in part, at least, the work of the church. 
It is a fatal mistake to give up a church when 
the consecrated money moves away from it, 
and it is a worse mistake to think that the 
only people who need the gospel are the few 
who are able and willing to pay for it. 

The success of Congregationalism at the 
South End depends upon the sympathetic co- 
operation of the sister churches outside of 
the South End. If we are made to feel that 
we are pitted against each other in a race for 
dear life, and that our brethren are watching 
us and speculating as to which one of us will 
be the first to give the last gasp and yield the 
field to the other two, we shall be much em- 
barrassed in our work. If the truth were 
known, there is an amazing amount of vital- 
ity at each corner of our South End triangle, 
and no one of us expects to die for a good 
many years yet. Union Church never did 
better work than it is doing now. Its re- 
peated losses of good and true men have stim- 
ulated it to new endeavors. Its pastor is a 
man whom we all love, and his work is tell- 
ing among the hosts of young people who 
surround his church. Shawmut is united and 
happy in the possession of her virile, many- 
sided pastor, who comes thoroughly equipped 
for serviee in the municipal center, and whose 
consecrated energy will doubtless greatly dis- 
courage the prophets who have predicted the 
demise of that church in the near future. 

As for Berkeley Temple, its pastor is some- 
what older than the other two, and he has 
had more rubs with the world, the flesh and 
the devil at the South End, but his people are 
younger and more vigorous than ever, and, 
although their purses are not overheavy or 
their time much given to leisure, they have 
just carried through a big bazar and have 
made money enough to redecorate the old 
church edifice within and without and fit it 
for another ten years’ of service. 

None of us churches want to die yet. Why 
should we? Our “problem” is as fresh as 
ever. We have not solved it. We would like 
to live long enough to see the idea of federa- 
tion and co. operation applied toit. We prefer 
that kind of an undertaking to an undertaker. 





In and Around Chicago 


A Thriviag Suburban Church 

No church in or near Chicago has a better 
name, is more earnest and aggressive, or more 
benevolent and sympathetic with every form 
of need than the First Church in Evanston, 
Dr. J. F. Loba, pastor. About five years ago 
a Sunday school was organized in a growing 
part of the city which speedily grew into a 
second church. A lot and a convenient house 
of worship were provided by the mother 
church at an expense of $6,000. It paid half 
of the salary of the pastor. At the end of 
three years the little church had a member- 
ship of seventy-seven. Last year the church 
unfortunately became disorganized and so 
divided that the First Church was obliged to 
resume control of the property and begin the 
work anew. April 10 fifteen of the former 
members of the Asbury Avenue Church were 
received into the fellowship of what is now to 
be a branch of the First Church, and some 
thirty more will soon join. Under prudent 
leadership, such as will now be furnished, the 
growth of this enterprise will be rapid and 
healthful. -The aggregated benevolence of Dr. 
Loba’s church last year to twenty-four objects 
is $6,819, with home expenses amounting to 
$12,626. The pastor’s class of young people, 
mostly from the Sunday school and number- 
ing about thirty, has met every week since 
January for the study of the questions What 
Do Christians Believe and What Are Their 
Duties? The prayer meeting topics for the 
year and the special topics with persons ap- 
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pointed to discuss them for the monthly mis- 
sionary concerts are suggestive.- Some of 
these topics are: The Work of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies, A Consecrated Life, Op- 
ened Windows, The Fruit of-the Spirit, The 
Divine Affirmative, The Christian’s Ground of 
Confidence, Paul to the Galatians, Paul to the 
Philippians, Paul te the Ephesians, The Un- 
known God, The Duties of Neighborliness, Our 
Country’s Duty to Her Heroes, Sowing and 
Reaping, God in Nature, Our Country. Cer- 
tainly there is no lack of variety in the sub- 
jects discussed at the weekly gatherings for 
prayer, nor is it conceivable that any of the 
meetings should be dull. As a result of the 
weekly meetings held for the young people 
sixteen will be received on May 7. Their 
average age is a little over fourteen. 
Additional Gifts for Berea 

So well pleased with his first investment of 
$50,000 is Dr. D. K. Pearsons that he has de- 
cided to double it, provided President Frost 
secures another $150,000 within a definite 
time. This increase of the original offer has 
brought joy to the officers and students of the 
college. They feel that the interest already 
aroused in the institution will aid in obtain- 
ing what will furnish a working endowment 
and enable it to reach the mountain whites 
and the colored people in their vicinity. The 
recognition of the importance of the work of 
Berea by Governor Bradley of Kentucky and 
Governor Roosevelt of New York will greatly 
aid President Frost in his further canvass. 
Notice has been, or will be, sent to every in- 
stitution that all offers of help from Dr. Pear- 
sons hold good only till July 1, 1900. 
Education for Women 

The beautiful Emerson Hall at Beloit, which 
was erected and named by that prince of 
givers, Dr. Pearsons, is more than fulfilling 
the wishes of its donor. Its rooms are nearly 
all occupied, although this is the first year it 
has been used. About seventy young women 
are in the college classes. Their scholarship 
is faliy equal to that of the young men. Nor 
are they suffering in health or breaking down 
from overwork. Their presence in the class- 
rooms and on the campus is refining and ele- 
vating. Loyalty to the college is as marked 
among them as among the youngmen. Living 
together under one roof, caring to a certain 
extent for their own rooms, eating at the same 
table, with opportunities to do some of their 
own laundry work, under the care of a dean, 
Miss May Pitkin, whose fitness for her posi- 
tion is becoming more and more evident every 
week, these young ladies are leading an 
ideal life, and at the same time enjoying the 
advantage of the best college training. With 
economy, the cost for a year can be reduc2d to 
about $200. It is hard to see how so much 
ean be furnished for so little, but facts are 
not to be contradicted. At the annual debate 
between Knox and Beloit, which took place 
Friday evening, April 21, Beloit won. The 
question was upon the annexation of the 
Philippines and was decided in the affirmative. 
Another War Hero Gone 

In the death of ex Gov. Richard J. Oglesby 
of Elkhart, Lllinois has lost one of her most 
famous men. “Uncle Dick,” as he was fa- 
miliarly called, was one of the most earnest 
supporters of Lincoln and Grant. He was 
entirely self-made. With little education, he 
managed to secure admission to the bar, and, 
through industry and fidelity to his clients, to 
acquire considerable practice. But it was as 
a patriot he was best known. No one ever 
had any doubt as to his political opinions. 
Three times, for periods of four years each, 
he was governor of the State. He served also 
as senator at Washington. He died compara- 
tively poor. He was an impressive and inter- 
esting speaker, and in certain sections of the 
State was immensely popular. When a can- 
didate for office his majorities were always 
greater than those of his party. His third 
term in the governor’s chair, contrary to the 
traditions of the State, was a deserved tribute 
to the excellence and patrivtism of the man. 
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The Fellowship Club 

Monday afternoon a new club was launched 
into existence at the rooms of the Y. M. C. A. 
It is to be composed of ministers of different 
denominations who will discuss topics which 
are most prominent and important, and so far 
as possible secure public action in reference 
to them. One of the subjects now before its 
members is the annexation of the Philippines. 
This club believes that the Government is 
under a sacred obligation to control these 
islands and train their inhabitants for citizen 
ship and self-government. It has nosympathy 
with those who seek to embarra¢s the Admin- 
istration by anti-annexation meetings, or who 
advocate withdrawal from the islands before 
Aguinaldo and his supporters have surren- 
dered. The membership is limited to twenty- 
five, but will probably be increased. It will 
give a dinner once a month. 


Chicago, April 29. FRANKLIN, 





W. H. M. A. at Westfield 


The semiannual meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association was held with 
the Westfield, Mass., auxiliary, Wednesday, 
April 26, Mrs. C. L. Goodell presiding. The 
morning session was in the pleasant hal! of 
the parish house, bright with flowers and 
palms. The devotions were led by Mrs. Presi- 
dent Mead of Mt. Holyoke College. Mrs. 
Grant extended a cordial welcome, to which 
Miss White, treasurer of the association, hap- 
pily responded. The first paper was on the 
work of the French-American College in 
Springfield, read by Mrs. Giroux. That eight 
per cent. of the population of New England is 
French, and that shrines and crucifixes stand 
by some roadsides, was news to many. A 
quartet of young men from the college ren- 
dered French songs acceptably. Mrs. Alice 
G. West has visited our Indian schools at 
Oahe and Santee, and her sympathies were es- 
pecially enlisted for the teachers in their iso- 
lation and destitution, since fire has destroyed 
their home and they have no funds for re- 
building, Mr. and Mrs. Riggs with two help- 
ers being the only white people within many 
miles. The industrial school work has to stop 
for lack of funds. Mrs. Hawkes took her 
hearers to Utah, her recent residence. The 
Mormon question has not been understo d, 
If it had been, Utah would not now be a State, 
with State liberties. Mormonism and polyg- 
amy are increasing, and they boast that 
twenty-five years hence it will be the religion 
of the United States. The outlook is dark. 

After a bountiful collation the second ses- 
sion opened in the church, an ancient edifice 
where for more than 200 years only nine pas- 
tors have ministers. Box Work was the title 
of a paper by Mrs. H. E. Stockwell of Provi- 
dence, R. I. While not argumentative, the 
facts drawn from experience must have con- 
vinced all that under existing conditions mis- 
sionary boxes are not only necessities but 
mutual benefits to sender and receiver. They 
were called the modern stays for the hands 
of Aarons and Hurs of today. Mra. Anna 
R. Wilkinson, daughter of Rev. Julius Reed, 
D. D., gave an interesting sketch of his work 
as pioneer missionary in Jowa sixty years 
ago, he having preceded the Iowa Band. 

The president’s address took the form of a 
Bible reading on Beauty as a divine attribute, 
inherent in all God’s creation and the virtue 
of meekness as a manifestation of beauty in 
Christian living. This quality, she showed, 
needs cultivation in these days when some- 
times bustling activity takes the place of 
spiritual development. Miss Shepard of the 
Junior department told of the work in New 
Mexico which the Juniors are expected to 
support. The closing address, by Dr. J. D. 
Kingsbury, described the condition of Cuba. 

The gathering was enjoyable throughout. 
Vocal solos were a delightful feature, and the 
cordial hospitality will not soon be forgotten. 

M. I. F. 
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Congregationalism in Northwestern 
Vermont 
BY REV. EDWARD HAWES, D.D. 


This entire region was originally home mis- 
sionary ground, cultivated by workers sent 
from Connecticut and Massachusetts. It is 
to their labors that a large number of our 
churches owe their origin. Of the 208 Con- 
gregational churches in the State fifty-five are 
in what is properly called northwestern Ver- 
mont. Within four years three of these, 
Waterbury, Swanton and St. Albans, will 
have passed the century milestone. Within 
six years more three others will be 100 years 
old—Burlington First, Morrisville and Mont- 
pelier. 

These churches in the Champlain Valley 
and in towns along the northern border of the 
State are ministered to 
by representatives of 
not less than eight the- 
ological seminaries — 
Bengor, Andover, Au- 
burn, Chicago, Prince- F 
ton, Union, Yale and 
Montreal. The infer- 
ence is a fair one that 
the preaching, taken as 
a whole, is marked by a 
catholic spirit, breadth 
of view and evangelical 
zeal. The member- 
ship of most of these 
churches is small, 
though eight of them 
have on their lists from 
240 to 550 names, An 
encouraging fact is that 
seven have become self- 
supporting during the 
last ten years, while 
fourteen still depend 
upon the Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society. With 
a single exception none 
of these have ever been 
self-supporting. With 
reference to the rela- 
tion in which some of 
our smaller churches 
stand te the needs of 
different communities, 
Secretary Merrill says: 
‘There is no section of 
the State that can com- 
pare with Chittenden 
County for crowding 
in a denominational 
way.”’ Unfortunate as 
this condition is in at 
least half a dozen vil- 
lages, it ought to be said that in neither of 
them does the Congregational church receive 
aid from the missionary treasury. On the one 
hand, there isacall forsympathy. Inthe case 
of some churches the loss by reason of emigra- 
tion is steady and in the aggregate serious. 
Not a few of them would be amply justified in 
saying: ‘‘The mission that God has given us 
has been to become weak that others might be 
strong. By our diminishing, enlargement has 
come to Zion elsewhere.”’ In this last state- 
ment are in= 9lved both remarkable and inspir- 
ing facts. Many churches throughout our 
land, some even as far West as the Pacific 
coast, are deeply indebted for strength re- 
ceived from the hills and the valleys of the 
Green Mountain State. 

In this section there are at present four 
vacant pulpits, Grand Isle, Essex Junction, 
Williston and Vergennes. The first named is 
vacant through the resignation of Rev. W. C. 
Clark, one of the most faithful of our younger 
ministers. The last named became pastorless 
through the death of Rev. Norman H. Dutcher, 
who was ordained less than two years ago and 
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has already been called to receive the reward 
of a brief but earnest ministry. The churches 
in Essex Junction and in Williston, yoked 
together, have been served during the last 
seven years by Rev. T. D. Bacon. The mem- 
bers of the Winooski Associatton, and all 
others who desire the increase of civic right- 
eousness, as well as those to whom he has 
ministered from the pulpit, sincerely regret 
his departure. He responds to a unanimous 
call from the Brewster Church in Detroit, and 
leaves with the cordial good wishes of those 
who have known him best in this State. 
Among encouraging items these may be 
mentioned: The membership of our churches, 
notwithstanding such losses as have been re- 
ferred to, does not fall below the point reached 
in recent years. Removals have been bal- 
anced by additions. In view of an attempt 
made during the last session of our State legis- 
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FIRST CHURCH, BURLINGTON 


lature to strike from the statute-books the 
prohibitory law, we thankfully notice a mani- 
fest deepening of purpose on the part of some 
in our churches to secure its more effective 
execution. We have to report also the organi- 
zation of two new churches—one in Bristol, 
where the need is evident and the prospect 
good of securing the reward of earnest and 
patient labor; the other, among the granite 
hills of Bast Barre. It has already completed 
and dedicated a house of worship, and has 
every reason to expect continued and increas- 
ing prosperity. Such churches as those in 
Middlebury, Barre and Montpelier, with able 
preachers and in communities where the ex- 
ertion of great influence is possible, are doing 
a work whose value cannot be measured. The 
growth of the last named and youngest of 
these has been rapid as the growth of the city 
itself. 

In the Queen City are two Congregational 
churches—the First and the College Street. 
These are mutually helpful. By union serv- 
ices and other manifestations of the spirit of 
brotherhood, by contributions to all the great 
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benevolent societies and by the effort to en. 
force truth in their pulpits they are seeking 
more and more to justify their existence. 
Among those who have ministered to the 
older church was Dr. J. H. Worcester, whose 
sermons of more than fifty years ago made an 
impression that still remains. It is doubtful 
if his real greatness was ever fully appreci- 
ated. When he died the present occupant of 
the pulpit was deprived of the sympathy and 
helpful words of a model ex-pastor. Among 
those who have gone to render service else. 
where are such men as Dr. Eldridge Mix, who 
fills a responsible position in Worcester, 
Mass., Prof. E. H. Griffin of Johns Hopkins 
University and Prof. L. O. Brastow, who is 
in the chair of homiletics in Yale Divinity 
School. It is gratifying to recall the fact that 
during the last ten years five young men who 
were members of the church or of its Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society 
have entered upon the 
work of the gospel min- 
istry, and their success 
both in country and 
city has abundantly 
proved their fitness for 
it. Another member of 
the church is now in 
Hartford Sentinary pre- 
paring for the same 
work. 





Vermont Ministers’ 
Notable Sons 


BY REV, AZEL W, WILD 


No State in the Union 
in proportion to her 
population exerts a 
greater influence than 
Vermont upon the in- 
stitutions and life of 
the country. Vermont 
teachers and preachers 
are in the schools and 
churches all over the 
West and South, and in 
all the professions and 
industries Vermont 
vigor and enterprise are 
a factor impossible to 
eliminate. Her inilu- 
ence has shaped the 
legislation of more than 
one of the Western 
States as well as much 
of that of the country at 
large. A single Con- 
gress some years ago 
included twenty-one 
native Vermonters, 
while more than 1,000 
names constitute her roll of native Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian ministers. The rec- 
ord of some noted sons of Vermont ministers 
illustrates this leavening power of the Green 
Mountein State. 

Hon. Tapping Reeve, LL. D., was a son of 
Rev. Abner Reeve, who for the last twenty- 
five years of his ministry was a pioneer pastor 
of Windham County, and died at Brattleboro 
in 1798 in his ninety-first year. The son was 
born at Southold, L. I., taking the family 
name of his mother and reproducing many of 
the characteristic traits of the father. He 
graduated at Princeton College, married the 
sister of Aaron Burr and established himself 
as a lawyer at Litchfield, Ct. He was a judge, 
and sometime chief justice, of the Supreme 
Court; the founder, and for many years sole 
instructor, of the celebrated Litchfield Law 


School, which numbered among its students 


many who became widely known as jurists 
and statesmen. Not only were his legal attain- 
ments of the highest order, but he was a2 
eminent and devout Christian, the “chief 
counselor and friend ’’ of Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
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whose eulogy was a@ rare tribute to his manly 

and Christian worth. 

Hon. Levi Parsons Morton, LL. D., ex- 
United States minister to France, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States and governor of the 
State of New York, is another distinguished 
son of a Vermont minister, Rev. Daniel 0. 
Morton, a man eminent for his pastoral gifts 
and ‘who never in any place forgot that he 
was a minister of Jesus Christ.” The son was 
porn in Shoreham, and took the name of his 
maternal uncle, Levi Parsons, missionary to 
Palestine, whose death occurred not long be- 
fore the nephew’s birth. 

Rey. Samuel C. Jackson, D.D., for more 
than twenty years pastor of the West Parish, 
Andover, Mass., and nearly thirty years assist- 
ant secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education and State librarian, was a son of 
Rev. William Jackson, D. D., for forty-six 
years pastor of the church in Dorset, the first 
elected trustee of Middlebury College, and 
the originator in 1804 of the first Education 
Society in the country, twelve years prior to 
the organization of the national society at 
Boston. 

Rev. George L. Walker, D. D., of Hartford, 
Ct., whose eminence and services in the Con- 
gregational ministry of New England cannot 
be forgotten, and Hon. Stephen A. Walker, 
LL. D., late president of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York city and United States at- 
torney for the southern district of New York, 
were both sons of Rev. Charles Walker, D. D., 
who, in his time, was the Nestor of the Con- 
gregational ministry in Vermont. Col. Aldace 
F. Walker, LL. D., a cousin of the preceding, 
is the son of Dr. Aldace Walker, a beloved 
Vermont pastor and for many years an officer 
of the general convention. He recruited a 
company for the war in 1862, appearing upon 
the Commencement stage that year at Middle- 
bury in uniform and leaving immediately for 
the front; rose to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, afterward gained wide reputation as 
a corporation lawyer, became a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
president of the Interstate Commerce Railway 
Association. 

The brothers, Dr. Sidney H. and Joseph W. 
Marsh, the one president of Pacific University 
at Forest Grove, Ore., and the other professor 
in the same, were sons of Pres. James Marsh, 
D. D., of the University of Vermont, himself 
anativeof Hartford. The beloved missionary 
to India, Rev. Allen Hazen, D.D., lately de- 
ceased, was the son of a Vermont native and 
pastor; also Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., 
for nearly forty years missionary to Persia, 
was a son of President Labaree of Middle- 
bury College. 

The father of Pres. J. E. Rankin of Howard 
University at Washington, D. C., and the 

*father of President Buckham of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont were both pastors in the 
State. Nor—though these are not strictly in 
the line of ministerial descent—should men- 
tion be omitted of Hon. William M. Evarts, 
LL. D., the distinguished New York lawyer 
and member of Congress, who is the son of 
Jeremiah Evarts, a native of Vermont and a 
well-known secretary of the American Board, 
nor of Rev. Ebenezer Porter, D. D., professor 
and president of Andover Theological Semi- 
hary, who was the son of Hon. Thomas Porter 
of Tinmouth, one of the earliest deacons in 
that town, a stanch and true Puritan, repre- 
sentative of Tiomouth in the legislature of 
the State and speaker of the house, also mem- 
ber of the governor’s council and judge both 
of the county and supreme courts. 

These by no means exhaust the list of dis- 
tinguished names of the sons of men promi- 
nent in the formative periods of the religious 
and civil history of Vermont. Yet it renders 
not inapt to the inhabitants of this common- 
Wealth, as to Israel of old, the epithet-of ‘a 
chosen people,” specially trained for that 


conserving and leavening influence which — 


today seems almost the marvel of our coun- 
. try’s history, 
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Two New Pastors 


Rev. John M.: Datton, who was called in 
February to the church in Newport, isa native 
Green Mountain boy, having been born at 
Craftsbury. He fitted for College at Kimball 
Union Academy, graduated from Dartmouth 
in 1873, and from Yale Seminary in 1876. His 
first pastorate in Lebanon, N. H., lasted nine 
years; at Great Falls (now Somersworth), 
N. H., he labored nearly seven years, and at 
Newtonville, Mass., a little more than seven 





REV. JOHN M, DUTTON 


years. While he was at Lebanon a burden- 
some and long-standing debt was paid and the 
meeting house repaired. At Somersworth the 
house of worship was improved; at Newton- 
ville a new and handsome edifice was erected. 
All these churches under his care enjoyed 
steady growth in additions on confession. 
The Newport church has a new meeting 
house paid for and no debt. It is a good, 
thrifty church in all its administration. 

Mr. Dutton has shown commendable energy 
in serving the material and spiritual interests 
of his church and has good pulpit ability. He 





REV. FRANK B. HYDE 


is greatly pleased with his new field on beauti- 
ful Lake Memphremagog, where the oppor- 
tunity inspires him with large hope. 


Rev. Frank B. Hyde, who has just accepted 
a call to Castleton, was born in Crown Point, 
N. Y., in 1861, graduated at Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1884 and studied theology in Union and 
Chicago Seminaries. He has already served 
four Vermont churches either as stated sup- 
ply or pastor. His work has been much 
broken by protracted ill health, which began 
in the seminary. It was almost ten years 
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after his seminary course before he could 
endure the strain of a permanent pastorate. 
“While in pursuit of health he served for a few 
months the First Church of Almena, Kan., 
and the South Broadway Congregational 
Church at Denver, Col. He is now so much 
stronger, however, that he hopes to be able to 
continue at Castleton. 

Mr. Hyde’s first full pastorate was at 
Bridgewater, where he was ordained in 1896. 
Previous to coming to Castleton he was pas- 
tor of First Church at Westminster for nearly 
two years. At Bridgewater there were about 
fifty conversions during his pastorate of over 
a year. While the countable gains at West- 
minster were not so large they seemed more 
permanent. 


The Work in New Mexico 


The meeting held at Albuquerque, April 
15-17, marks the sixteenth year since the or- 
ganization of the Territorial Association and 
the fifth since Arizona formed a separate body. 

The addresses on Spiritual Life and Effi- 
ciency in Work, by Rev. F. H. Allen, Biblical 
Teaching on Sanctification, by Rev. P. A. 
Simpkin, and Look Out and Not In, by Rev. 
E. H. Ashmun, furnished suggestion for more 
discussion than timeallowed. The last named 
was followed by brief papers on The Objects 
on Which This Outgoing Life Bestows Itself: 
The Ignorant, by Mrs. L. A. Collings; The 
Sinning, by Mrs. M. J. Borden; Those Crushed 
Under Misfortune, by Miss N. E. Lamson; 
and Christ the Motive of All Service, by Miss 
M. E. Osgood. 

Much suggestion was given by the visitors: 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, who presented the work 
of the C. C. B. S., Rev. H. P. Case of Los An- 
geles, who preached helpfully on ‘* Who is he 
that overcometh the world?” and Miss Pa- 
melia Hand, formerly connected with the 
New West work. The Woman’s Missionary 
Union considered the Work at Home and in 
Africa, Turkey, Spain, India, China, Japan 
and Hawaii. 

The teachers of the mission schools held a 
discussion which brought out much of practi- 
cal value, showing among other things the 
close relation between the mechanical and 
the moral in this education. The ignorance 
of numbers on the part of these people is the 
occasion of their being frequently defrauded 
by traders. Their need of education stands 
out afresh as we listen to the reports and 
experiences of the teachers. The gain in 
the Mexican work is slow, but improvement 
is noted in regularity of attendance in the 
schools and in getting hold of the better fami- 
lies, as well as in progress on the part of the 
pupils. The opposition of the priests has 
been more bitter of late—doubtless a sign 
that they are becoming more afraid of our in- 
fluence. The courage and self-sacrifice of 
these missionary workers deserves better 
support and equipment. But good work is 
being done in spite of difficulties. The chil- 
dren are educated in mind, heart and hand, 
Bibles are put into the homes, the sick are 
nursed and doctored and the love of Christ is 
instilled. 

Heretofore the time of a superintendent has 
been devoted to New Mexico and Arizona. 
The writer’s six years in that capacity have 
been with a lessening apportionment, and his 
resignation of the former field has been ten- 
dered believing that the interests of the work 
could best be served by saving the money 
thus expended for the use of the churches. 
Accordingly the field has been divided, and 
hereafter Rev. F. H. Allen will be in charge 
of New Mexico, doing the work of superin- 
tendent in connection with his pastorate at 
Albuquerque, while the former superintend- 
ent becomes pastor of the new church at 
Jerome, Ariz., and will continue to look after 
the home missionary work of that territory. 
He makes grateful acknowledgment of the 
cordial resolution passed by the association 
concerning his work. E. H. AsHmun. 
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THE HOME 
The Christ 


(Suggested by the Pictures of Tissot) 
BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 


Yet look we for another—who shall paint 
The Christ of wide creation’s growing claim, 

The hope on earth for sinner and for saint, 
Conceived of shifting ages, yet the same? 


Shall art prevail till visible endure 
The self-avenging God, the shepherd’s star— 
The rod and staff that lead through death se- 
care, 
The faith of childhood, manhood’s drifting 
spar? 


Stupendous task! Unto each soul remains, 
Soft halo’d as befits a spirit guest, 
The Christ, whose hand struck eff his captive 
chains, 
The hidden Daysman of each human breast: 


The magdalen, the mother, and the nun, 
The fisherman of tossing Galilee, 

The Puritan, the leper, and the son 
Of modern stress in his complexity. 


One knew him walking on the waves, and one 
Loved him the Sabbath morning ’mid the 
corn ; 
Another feasting ; some when he had done 
Strange healing—few as prophet of the thorn. 


Wild hearts have met him in the wilderness, 
And more close by, within the city wall, 
Have touched the garment that perchance may 
bless— 
No fieshly image satisfies us all. 


Though quick with love the painted form may 
be, 
**Such, Lord, was never mine,”’ we cry. 
then, 
Look on the face of friend or foe and see 
God’s masterpiece—the deathless Christ in 
men! 


0, 





We find what we set out 

a to find in our walks about 

' this confused and various 
world. The trouble is that the ‘‘setting 
out to find’ is for the most part quite 
unconscious. We carry our mood with 
us and see only what its companionship 
allows, as one who wears blue glasses 
sees everything in the shadow. Ourstreet 
companion, therefore, ought to be a 
happy, or at least a charitable, mood. 
When a friend came in complaining of 
the rudeness and the carelessness of those 
whom she had met that day, another an- 
swered: “I didn’t find the world so bad. 
I spent three hours on the cars and I 
counted sixteen distinct and different 
acts of kindness and consideration shown 
by men, without taking account of the 
women, who are supposed to be always 
considerate and kind.” The mood of 
these two women had been wholly dif- 
ferent, and the impression which each 
brought home was inevitably and uncon- 
sciously colored thereby. But the mood 
of charity and kindliness ought to be a 
matter of course in our observations of 
other people, and the preliminary adjust- 
ment of the spirit at feast as important 
as seeing that one’s hatis on quite straight. 


If any one imagines 
that in the progress 
of the world the difference between men 
and women in mental attitude and inter- 
ests is in a fair way to be wiped out, a 
glance at the so-called “‘woman’s page’”’ 
of one of our great metropolitan news- 
papers will show him that there is no 


The ‘‘ Woman's Page’’ 
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present danger. The most convinced 
woman hater need look no further for 
evidence that the editors of these journals, 
at least, who pride themselves above all 
things on knowing what people want, be- 
lieve that what the women of America 
want is a sugared mixture of gossip, sen- 
timent and primer-book information, and 
that they may be trusted to swallow 
10,000 words a day of it and ask for 
more. Noris the frequent twaddle of the 
‘ladies’ ’’ magazines much better. Much 
of it is written by men, but it is not 
manly. More of it is written by women, 
but it is not on the highest plane of 
womanhood. The first emancipation 
which women need is emancipation from 
sentimentality. The first teaching they 
need is that they must learn to look facts 
fairly in the face if they are to take their 
place in the busy world on equal terms 
with men. 





With the Merry Warblers 


BY EMILY TOLMAN 


When the anemone nods on its slender 
stem and the violet blooms in the meadow 
and the willows by the watercourses are 
beginning to look like green mist, the 
wood warblers return to us from the far 
South, some to tarry only a few days on 
their way to their distant Northern home, 
others looking about for a nesting place. 
Now is a more favorable time to make 
their acquaintance than later, when the 
thick foliage will afford them easy con- 
cealment. 

The wood warblers constitute a separate 
family of birds known only to America. 
When the amateur ornithologist is told 
that seventy different species visit the 
United States he is liable to be discour- 
aged, but he may take heart again on 
learning that in any one locality he will 
find the number much reduced. While it 
is a great delight to a bird lover to seea 
rare migrant, one who has but little time 
for this interesting pursuit may enjoy 
much in the acquaintance of a few com- 
mon warblers which remain with us all 
summer. 

One of the most conspicuous of these 
is the yellow warbler, or summer yellow- 
bird, sometimes called wild canary. 
Nearly every one who spends any time 
in the country must have seen this bright 
little tenant of our orchards, looking 
somewhat like a daffodil on the wing. 
Like all warblers, he lives on insects and 
is furnished with a slender, pointed bill, 
very different from the short, thick bill 
of the goldfinch, for which he is often 
strangely mistaken. This warbler is with 
us from the first of May to the last of 
September and is most common near the 
habitations of man, often building his 
pretty nest of fine grasses and plant-down 
in our pear or apple trees or in the shrub- 
bery of our lawns. I have found one of 
these dainty nests in the crotch of a wil- 
low tree and another in a barberry bush, 
low enough for me tosee the little spotted 
eggs. The simple but pleasing song of 
the yellow warbler may be heard all 
through May and June. Summer would 
lose one of its charms without the pres- 
ence of this sunny little bird. He is, too, 
an invaluable ally of the fruit grower on 
account of the great quantities of insects 
he consumes. 

Quite as conspicuous for his gay plum- 
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age and sprightly manners is that “bri] 
liant little meteor,” the redstart. Mr. 
Chapman tells us that in Cuba, where 
most warblers are known as Mariposas— 
butterflies—the redstart is called Candel. 
ita—the little torch. He darts hither 
and thither among the leaves of the 
orchard or forest in pursuit of his insect 
prey with such swiftness as to give ug 
only a confused impression of red and 
black; but if we can see him before the 
foliage appears we shall discover that 
his upper parts, throat and breast, are 
shining black, and that there are dashes 
of salmon red on the wings and tail and 
sides of the breast. The markings of the 
female are similar, but the colors much 
less brilliant. The redstarts are so nu. 
merous no one need fail of their acquaint. 
ance. Their song resembles that of the 
yellow warbler, being, perhaps, a little 
shorter and more abrupt. Audubon gives 
it as “‘ teetee-whee-teetee.whee.”’ 

A third warbler which is easy to iden. 
tify, and which sometimes visits our or. 
chards and gardens, though more numer. 
ous in the woods, is the black and white 
creeper, as he has been called from his 
habit of creeping, woodpecker fashion, 
along the branches or trunks of trees as 
he searches for his food. He is a dapper 
little fellow, all in black and white stripes, 
and frequently utters his rather weak 
song, ‘‘See-see-see-see,”’ or, as it is some- 
times translated, ‘‘ Busy-busy-busy-busy. 
busy-biz.’’ 

Those of us who wander by marshes 
or shady streams have doubtless seen a 
warbler with an olive-green back, yellow 
throat and black cheeks: 

A living sunbeam tipped with wings, 
A spark of light that shines and sings, 
“* Witchery-witchery-witchery.” 
One writer affirms that the Maryland 
yellowthroat is the most abundant of all 
our warblers; another says that this is 
one of the first acquaintances we shall 
make when we begin to study birds. I 
knew many warblers before I met this 
sprightly little songster, but that may be 
because he is rarely found on high lands, 
for which I have decided preferen:e. | 
know a thicket near a reedy marsh, 
much frequented by red-winged black- 
birds, where almost any summer day | 
may hear 
a voice that seems to say, 
Now near at hand, now far away, 
“ Witchery-witchery-witchery.” 

Quite different in habit and appearance 
from the Maryland yellowthroat is that 
dweller in the upper branches of our for- 
est trees, the black-throated green war- 
bler. Hunting for him with an opera 
glass is neck-breaking work; but one feels 
repaid by a sight of his beautiful olive 
green back, bright yellow cheeks and 
black throat and breast. The two white 
wing bars and large amount of white in 
the tail will help to identify him. He has 
a characteristic song, which once learned 
is not likely to be forgotten. “It seems,” 
says Mr. Chapman, “‘to voice the restful- 
ness of a midsummer day. 

One of the most common bird songs 
heard in the woods is a loud, insistent, 
“Teacher, teacher, teacher, teacher, 
teacher,” each note being a little louder 
and more emphatic than the preceding. 


‘One may follow the song from tree 


tree, and yet fail of a glimpse of the 
singer. Possibly, if he give up the seareh 
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and sit down to rest, he may see an olive 
green bird with a heavily streaked breast 
walking leisurely over-the ground. Most 
pirds hop like the robin; few walk, as 
does the ovenbird. He is larger than 
most warblers, and has been erroneously 
called golden-crowned thrush. The name 
ovenbird was given to him from the shape 
of his nest, which is built on the ground, 
with the entrance at the side. The often 
repeated, “Teacher, teacher, teacher’’ is 
not his only vocal effort. He has a rare 
and beautiful song which he occasionally 
pours forth when the eyening shades are 
falling. I was fortunate enough to hear 
it once while walking through a park 
after sunset. He began by repeating the 
familiar “‘teacher” twice; and ended ina 
rapturous and indescribable burst of mel- 
ody. 

a acquaintance with all our wood 
warblers would require close attention 
to them for many seasons; but some 
knowledge of these few will be a good 
introduction to this fascinating family 
and will lend a new charm to country 
life. 





Two Priscillas 
A TRUE STORY 
BY JANET SANDERSON 


“Priscilla! Priscilla!’ called Mrs. 
Heartsease. 

Away from the corner of the shed came 
the cheery, ‘‘ Yes, mamma, I’ll come as 
soon as Queen Elizabeth comes outof this 
fit. She’s been quarreling again with 
Mary Stuart and I can’t leave them yet.” 

And Mrs. Heartsease returned smiling 
to her homely duties, thankful that her 
little girl could live in the kingdom of 
“ making believe.” 

Up in the woods of Canada lived little 
Priscilla, who in the midst of the most 


commonplace surroundings dreamed 
dreams, saw Visions, built castles in the 
air and lived in a world of her own mak- 
ing. Her father worked logging in the 
woods, and her mother kept the home 


happy, making the last years of the dear 
old grandma peaceful and quiet, the mid- 
dle years of the husband and father com- 
fortable and cheery, and the first years of 
little Priscilla bright and happy. 

Still there were times when the father 
and mother longed to do more for their 
little girl, They had young hearts which 
felt and loved the beautiful in life and 
longed to give Priscilla better books, 
playthings and clothes, but there often 
came the dull seasons of work, and the 
grandmother bad sick days, when wants 
were many and dollars were few and the 
lesson of self-denial had been learned. 
So the wise mother planned how to keep 
all contented in doing without things. 

Priscilla was a quaint little child, “full 
of queer notions,” the neighbors said. 
She would play with her broken bits of 
crockery in the garden, giving tea parties 
to her rag dolls, turning her crockery 
into gilded china, which she had heard 
was used by rich families. Her rag babies 
were turned into characters about whom 
the ::other had read to her. The plain, 
comiuon calico dress of her biggest rag 
doll was changed into a beautiful plaid 
silk such as she had seen the minister’s 
wife wear once at a grand weddirg in the 
country church (an old gown sent by some 
Well-to.do relations); and the little girl 
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could see in the rooster’s feather in dol- 
ly’s worsted cap a tall, beautiful ostrich 
plume that the minister’s city cousin 
wore at the same grand wedding. But 
there were days when Priscilla longed for 
the real feathers and the real silk gown 
—days when she was tired of the make- 
believe things. 

Priscilla’s happiest time was the sum- 
mer, and her happiest day was Sunday; 
not that, she was very good, O, no! she 
was naughty sometimes, just like other 
girls, but she liked best of all the year 
the summer Sundays, because she had the 
long ride through the beautiful woods to 
the town, crossing the river through the 
wooden covered bridge resplendent with 
gay processions of lions, tigers, camels, 
giraffes, elephants performing marvelous 
tricks and the numerous other attractions 
of the annual cireus. 

Surely there was not much in the bare 
country church, with its few oil lamps, its 
big, rusty stove, its hard seats and its 
high pulpit, that could give a child pleas- 
ure! But there was onething beautiful in 
Priscilla’s eyes—the big, faded, crimson 
velvet cushion upon which the minister’s 
Bible rested—that filled her with delight, 
for she had once heard that Queen Victo- 
ria’s crown was kept on a crimson velvet 
cushion in the Tower of London, and she 
was sure it must be like this, only more 
beautiful, and she sometimes wished the 
big Bible would turn into Victoria’s 
crown, just for once. She made believe 
the good old country parson was George 
Washington or John Bunyan, and one 
Sunday she whispered to her mother, say- 
ing, ‘I think Martin Luther will preach 
today.” These make-believe celebrities, 
the faded velvet cushion and the occa- 
sional summer boarder made the church 
an attractive spot to the child. 

There were two places in, the wide 
world that she loved above all others— 
London because of the crown and the 
velvet cushion, and Boston because from 
there came the Sunday school and weekly 
papers, and once she had seen some pret- 
tily dressed Boston children at church 
with the minister’s wife and they had 
told her about their home. She hoped 
that some day she should see that won- 
derful city. 

Priscilla was fond of her dolls, even 
such poor specimens as they were. There 
was Queen Elizabeth and Mary Stuart 
from London, made of clean rags, and 
Martha Washington, made from a corn- 
cob. A glittering tin foil paper doll was 
‘‘my beautiful lady from Boston,” a sub- 
stitute for a make-believe friend whom 
she invested with all possible lovely 
traits, and the long-necked squash cov- 
ered with black cambric was Frederick 
Douglass, whose story she had learned. 
Still she did long (as what child does not ?) 
for a real dolly with clothes that put off 
and on. Did she ever have one? We 
shall see. 

There was living in Boston a lady— 
not “a beautiful lady’ as the word 
beautiful is commonly used—but one 
who had a warm place in her heart for 
all children and who wished always that 
they might be happy. She remembered 
a long time ago the days when she was 
a child brimful of happiness—a happiness 
that had reached all through the years— 
when a dear auntie had brought her a 
real doll with clothes that put on and 
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took off. The common rag dolls were 
still loved and dear, but the new one had 
fascinations that a common, homely, rag 
doll never could have to a child who 
longed for beauty. 

And so when this lady came to think 
one day of doing something to make a 
child happy, she thought of the real doll 
of her childhood and said, “I’ll make an- 
other child just as happy as I was made.” 
To the store she went and chose a doll a 
little over a foot long, with jointed arms 
and legs, brown eyes that would open and 
shut and beautiful golden hair. Then, 
too, it had astring at one side which, when 
pulled, made the dolly say, ‘‘mamma.” 
She bought a pair of blue silk stockings 
and bronze kid slippers and went home 
with her treasure. 

She cut out the little underclothes and 
trimmed them all with dainty lace. She 
made a lovely white muslin gown, a pale 
blue cashmere dress, and a brown silk 
one trimmed with blue. No common 
wearing apparel should this dolly have, 
for it should go where common clothes 
would be plenty. She made it a worsted 
Tam o’Shanter and a velvet hat with a 
tiny ostrich tip for winter and bought it 
a sailor hat for summer. She made it a 
woolen cloak and trimmed it with fur, 
and some tiny worsted shoes to keep ber 
feet warm in the cold winter nights. 
There were two pretty aprons and last, 
but not least, a black gossamer water- 
proof with a dear little pocket in each 
side. And then she named it ‘‘ Priscilla.” 

Where the new home and the new 
mamma were she did not know, but some- 
where, she thought, there must be a child 
who longed for a real doll. And one day 
it chanced, just as in a story, that she 
heard of Priscilla. ‘Just the home and 
mistress for my Priscilla!” exclaimed 
she. 

She made inquiries about the little 
Priscilla in the Canadian woods. She 
learned how she lived in a make-believe 
world, how she loved the beautiful ladies 
of Boston. Then she packed her Pris- 
cilla and all the dainty clothes into a 
large box, wrote a note to the other 
Priscilla asking her to adopt the Boston 
baby, and to pull the string and hear her- 
self called ‘‘ Mamma,” and folded the note 
in dolly’s arms. Off went the box away 
up into the woods of the Canadian vil- 
lage, and one bleak, dreary day, when 
Priscilla was weary of making believe 
with her worn rag dolls, the expressman 
came bearing the precious box. The child 
looked at it—top, bottom, sides, then 
looked again—yes, it was surely her 
name; then, true to her own quaint lit- 
tle self, said: 

“T guess it has come from my beautiful 
lady in Boston.” 

Never was such happiness in the sim- 
ple country home since the day when 
Priscilla herself came to make sunshine. 
The old grandmotber cried, the good 
mother cried, and the big tears even 
dropped from the corners of the father’s 
eyes—all tears of joy. 

And Priscilla? Only “the beautiful 
lady from Boston” could know the hap- 
piness of her childish heart, for to know 
the joys of others we must experience the 
joys ourselves. 





He is not well bred that cannot bear ill- 
breeding in others.— Benjamin Franklin. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Lift up your heads: for your redemp- 
tion draweth nigh. 





Strange subordination! Strange humili- 
ation! Stranger fellowship with human 
ignorance! that the Judge of all knew 
nothing of the day and hour when he 
should come. Yet in the giving of au- 
thority to him who was the Son of Man, 
our God has offered pledges to weak hu- 
man nature that the decision of its fate 
shall come not merely from the lips of 
justice, but from the heart of love. To 
every true disciple the coming of the 
Lord brings thoughts of joy. If the 
wicked seek to hide themselves against 
the majesty of his appearing it can only 
be because self-judgment runs before his 
word. “If our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart and -knoweth all 
things.” 





As a watchman waits for day 
And looks for light, and looks again, 
When the night grows oid and gray, 
To be relieved he calls amain ; 
So look, so wait, 
So long mine eyes 
To see my Lord, 
My Sun, arise. 
— Phineas Fletcher. 





“Behold, I come quickly.” ‘‘Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.”” What comes from 
heaven in a promise should be sent back 
to heaven in a prayer.—Matthew Henry. 





O! if we considered often that solemn 
day, how light should we set by the opin- 
ions of men, and all outward hardships 
that can befall us! How easily should 
we digest dispraise and dishonor here and 
pass through all cheerfully, provided we 
may be then found in Him, and so par- 
takers of ‘praise and glory and honor 
in that day of his appearing.’”’—Robert 
Leighton. 





Come, Lord, and tarry not: 
Bring the long-looked-for day, 

O why these years of waiting here, 
These ages of delay? 


Come, for thy saints still wait ; 
Daily ascends their sigh ; 

The Spirit and the Bride say, Come, 
Dost thou not hear their cry ? 


Come, and begin thy reign 
Of everlasting peace ; 
Come, take the kingdom to thyself, 
Great King of righteousness. 
—Horatius Bonar. 





Glory be to thee, © Christ! whose 
coming brougbt salvation and whose 
return is our abiding bope. Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus. Come! that our epes 
may see tby glory. Come! take away 
the power of sin and deatb. Teach us 
to watcb and pray and look for thine 
appearing; to bold eartb’s gifts and ins 
terests in expectation of tby rigbteous 
judgment; to seek thy will above all am= 
bitions; to be ready in eartb’s darkness 
witb trimmed and burning lamps; to 
lift up our beads in bope and joy be= 
cause tbe day of our redemption draws 
etb nigb. Wibetber by life or deatb, 
prepare us for that dap of wonder 
whben thou sbalt come to judge tbe 
world in trutb and rigbteousness. And 
to thee, © Christ, into whose bands all 
power in beaven and eartb is given, be 
praise forevermore. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


THE ONLY CHILD: ONE PROBLEM 

To have brought up a large family with 
success is a feat that the wise regard with 
wholesome humility and awe. The father 
and mother who have performed it are likely 
to smile with pity when the parents of the 
only child complain of their difficulties. Their 
attitude is like that of the professional artist 
toward the amateur who, in leisure moments, 
struggles with old mills beside waterfalls. 
Yet these ‘‘amateur parents’’ do not receive 
enough sympathy for their efforts to solve 
the difficult and delicate problems that are 
involved in bringing up an only child. 

Think for a moment of only one of the seri- 
ous problems: How can the only child be pro- 
vided with a sufficiently broad outlet for his 
play impulse? At a first glance, it does not 
seem a very grave matter if a child’s longing 
for play is somewhat repressed, as we think 
of the evils resulting as purely temporary. 
Unfortunately, however, they reach far be- 
yond the loneliness of today; for play is not 
only fun, which makes for wholesomeness 
and sweetness in a child’s nature, but an im- 
portant formative influence in his education 
in other lines. For his healthy growth he 
needs play in abundant measure as much as 
the plant needs the sun. This play impulse 
is his appetite for physical, mental and social 
activity. Play is childhood’s work, which is 
as much a spiritual necessity to children as 
the more efficient, if less joyous, work of the 
world to grown-up people. 

The importance of play in securing the 
physical basis for the rest of education needs 
a word of mention. The only child is not 
likely to get enough activity to afford him the 
necessary physical exercise. Like us. chil- 
dren demand that their activity have mean- 
ing, and they find meaning and stimulus in 
games requiring association with other chil- 
dren. The result of this fact is that only the 
child of splendid vigor so delights in activity 
for its own sake that, when alone, he will 
play games demanding much exertion. Play- 
ing alone is not real play; it is activity with 
all the fun and ‘‘ real life”’ left out. 

And the other dangers of repressing his 
play impulse? Play supplies the growing 
child with the real interests that his human 
nature demands. He knows that there is a 
large world in which, because he is a child, 
he can play no part, and he reaches out eagerly 
for a sphere where he may escape the thral- 
dom of ‘‘grown-ups’”’ and taste the joys of 
doing things himself without let or hindrance. 
Of course, he admits that his shop in the cor- 
ner of the playroom lacks the convincing air 
of reality of the one in the square, where the 
fowl and the beeves hang from hooks and the 
clerks in white aprons fly about, but it an- 
swers just as well his demand—self-directed 
activity. What difference in his pleasure if 
the aprons are only Turkish towels purloined 
from the bathroom? A great part of the 
training of play comes from this very adapta- 
tion of means to ends that a child’s imagi- 
nation and ingenuity so readily accomplish. 
Indeed, the proportion that invention holds to 
imitation in children’s games sometimes tempts 
us to say that play is more constructive than 
reproductive. 

With his play the child grows up normally 
and comes to know his powers. He learns to 
sense the world by his observation and to 
sense himself by reproducing in his play the 
world and his comrades as he sees them. 
‘* We learn to live by living’’ holds quite as 
true of the young child as of the children of a 
larger growth—through his play as well as 
his observation the child learns to live. 

The social training of his fun is quite as im- 
portant as the mental. The word “ social’’ 
is used in its deeper sense, though it is by no 
means a low aim to desire a child to associate 
with other children in order that he may gain 
more freedom in speech and manner, but 
there is something deeper than this that he is 


finding out while at play. He is getting some 
very serious lessons in a fairly pleasant way, 
For instance, he learns that sometimes one 
must graciously allow himself to be scalped 
in order that some one else may glory in 
scalping; that as one cannot play equally 
well both the lion and the elephant in the cir. 
cus, self-respect and public opinion demand 
that one confine one’s self to the lion’s part 
whenever circuses are in order. 

The whole trend of his -sports with other 
boys and girls, when he is continually meas. 
uring himself with them and running up 
against their rights and privileges, is to teach 
him a few elemental truths—that there is a 
line where his rights end and other people’s 
begin, that a spirit of co-operation is abso- 
lutely necessary to good sport, and that he has 
not only powers but limitations. Fortunate 
is the child to whom early in his career comes 
the historic moment when he first realizes, 
even if dimly, these simple truths. He may 
bear scars for the experience, but they are 
noble ones. The more thumps and bumps 
that he gets then for his selfishness and con- 
ceit, the less he will be likely to get later on 
when the bones and muscles are harder and 
thumps and bumps hurt more. Unfortunate 
only children, who do not get enough of these 
salutary experiences! 

Is it not, therefore, a serious problem to 
provide the only child with enough play? 
Does he not need something more than the 
latest toys and delightful books and the undi- 
vided attention of a father and mother who 
try to make themselves small like the genie of 
The Arabian Nights that could go into a bot- 
tle? Heneeds something more and something 
less. For some reason, however, most parents 
of the only child try harder to make up to him 
in these expensive and futile ways than to in- 
troduce him to children’s society outside of 
his own home, in which he will find a great 
part of his happiness and his salvation as a 
child. MAvuD APPLETON HARTWELL. 





A Lonely Little Boy 


In the House of Too Much Trouble 
Lived a lonely little boy ; 

He was eager for a playmate, 
He was hungry for a toy. 

But ’twas always too much bother, 
Too much dirt and too much noise, 

For the House of Too Much Trouble 
Wasn’t meant for little boys. 


And sometimes the little fellow 
Left a book upon the flocr, 

Or forgot and laughed too loudly, 
Or he failed to close the door. 

In a House of Too Much Trouble 
Things must be precise and trim— 

In the House of Too Much Trouble 
There was little room for him. 


He must never scatter playthings, 
He must never romp and play ; 
Every room must be in order 
And kept quiet all the day. 
He had never had companions, 
He had never owned a pet— 
In the House of Too Much Trouble 
It is trim and quiet yet. 


Ev’ry room is set in order— 
Ev’ry book is in its place, 
And the lonely little fellow 
Wears a smile upon his face. 
In the House of Too Much Trouble 
He is silent and at rest— 
In the House of Too Much Trouble, 
With a lily on his breast. 
—Selected. 





God has placed men in this world, not 
simply to dig gold or to make clothes or to 
print books, but so to do these things 5 to 
make themselves more faithful, helpful and 
loving.—LZ. E. Hale. 
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The Conquest of an Education 

The death of Dr. James Brand of Oberlin 
has called forth numerous tributes te the 
character and service of this well-known pas- 
tor and brought to light some interesting facts 
about his early life. To young people longing, 
struggling, for an education, we know of no 
more encouraging reading than this story of 
how an eminent minister and leader of men 
such as Dr. Brand conquered poverty and 
aiverse circumstances and began to educate 
himself for a profession after he was twenty- 
four years of age. We quote from a sermon 
by Rev. H. M. Tenney, D. D., printed in the 
Oberlin News: 

From the first he was filled with the 
student’s love of books and with the stu- 
dent’s longings. His dream for years, as 
he has said, was the possession of a study 
table of hisown, with pens and paper, and 
two pairs of shoes. But the*distant ap- 
proaches to this humble dream were not 
possible until he had passed the age when 
the majority of students graduate from 
college. He entered the preparatory school 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, when he 
was twenty-four years of age; entered 
college at twenty-seven, and graduated 
from college, a year being spent in the 
army, at thirty-two; and from the theo- 
logical seminary at thirty-five. 

Many a man, with something of the 
same aspirations, has felt that the handi- 
cap was too great and that he was too old 
foran education. It has been well said, 
I think, that the courage displayed by him 
on the battlefield was nothing in compari- 
son with the courage which was necessary 
for the protracted and silent conflict with 
want in the conquest of an education. 
He was independent and self-reliant, and 
ready to turn his hand to any worthy 
work which could help him on. He boarded 
himseif—or, rather, starved himself—lay- 
ing the foundation then for the physical 
weaknesses which, aggravated by army 
hardships and wounds, followed him 
through life and hastened his death. 

He managed boarding clubs for fellow- 
students who were struggling with him 
for their education; and for every prize 
that the college offered he entered into 
competition; and he always won, if not 
the first, at least the second place. He 
was ambitious, doubtless; but it was more 
than ambition. It was necessity, his live- 
lihood, his means of progress. And thus 
he conquered, winning not only the honors 
of the college and the respect of teachers, 
but the admiration and confidence of his 
fellow-students, and a place in the select 
and chosen circles of the student life. 





Averse to Early Rising 


There is a story going the rounds about Mr. 
Gladstone having been worsted by little Dor- 
othy Drew on a question of acquaintance with 
the bible. It is said that at Hawarden one 
morning she refused to get up. When all 
other means had failed to coax her out of bed, 
Mr. Gladstone was called. ‘*Why won’t you 
getup, my child?” he asked. ‘‘ Why, grande 
father, didn’t you tell me to do what the Bible 
says’’’ asked Dorothy. ‘Yes, certainly.” 
“Well, it disapproves of early rising; says it’s 
a waste of time.’ Mr. Gladstone knew his 
Bible better than most men, but he was not 
equal to Dorothy. For once in his life he was 
nonplussed. ‘You listen, then,” went on 


Dorothy, in reply to his exclamation of aston- 
ishmeut, and turning to her Bible she read 
the second verse of the 127th Psalm, laying 
great emphasis on the first words, “It is vain 
for you to rise up early.” 
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28. ENIGMA 
Complete, I am a plastic, unctuous food, 
Yet might have been a brute combative, rude. 
Beheaded, I at once become extreme, 
Or secrets I disclose, or give a scream, 
Or put in use false things that real seem. 


Gurtailed, I tower alone in the Far West. 
Again curtailed, I am mark for jest, 
Or end a tree, or can much liquid store, 
Or headlong tunge and strike, or hang a door. 
I join, yet separate, if docked once more! 

J. BW. 


29. ODD CHARADES 
(Each definition refers to WHOLE.) 


Did you ever see: 1. AONE TWOa JUDI- 
CIAL PRECEPT? 2. A ONE TWO any 
creature while standing on the FLOOR COY- 
ERING? 3. A ONE TWO, or any literary 
flower, that made a success as a WRITER OF 
VERSE? 4. AONE TWO with flies to catch 
aSMALLSHARK? 5. AONE TWO acamp 
in the absence of a CAVALRYMAN? 6. 
A ONE TWO a piece of CHECKERED 
WOOLLEN CLOTH? PAUL. 


30. TRANSPOSITION 


My brother ONE would never be 

When talk of war went round the board, 
Nor TWO at all to wiser me, 

But for the experience camps afford 
Did THREE to serve his country’s need, 

And sailed to Cuba with the corps. 
But dreams of glory fled; indeed, 

Gold glitters not alone, but FOUR. 
And so he found the glitter gone ; 

For, skirmishing in Cuba’s FIVE, 
The tropic fever seized upon 

And barely left the lad alive. 


The moral SIX a flood of light 
On cruel warfare’s masquerade ; 
For though herself she blazons bright, 
Stern truth makes all her glories fade. 
H. L. B. 


31, PALINDROME 


Life is not all sunshine, we have often been 
told, but, come what may, we expect the Hub 
of the Universe to bear up bravely, and would 
B*S*#0*, O, *O *O* S*B. 

Woop B. Hotmgs, 


32. ANAGRAM 
A PET ORGAN of the boodle band; 
ORANGE PAT disburses it with lavish hand. 
RAGE ON TAP the citizens may keep; 
ANGER A-TOP may ride his dreams in Sleep. 
AN OGRE APT at tapping Favor’s fotint; 
A TORN PAGE from out the State’s account. 

W. WILSON. 


THE BIRD HUNT 


Not less than twenty tangle readers gave a com- 


seven of these named eight authors each, the lists | 


plete list of the birds described in No. 24, and 


of both birds and authors sent by the following 
competitors being strictly accurate: Kate W. Stnd- 
ley, Beverly, Mass.; Estelle L. Whitney, Lowell, 
Mass.; and Jessie M. Titus, McIndoe Falls, Vt. 
Each of these three lists gives not only each bird 
and author, but the poem from which each quotation 
was taken. In selecting ¢he prize winner neat- 
ness and arrangement of the lists have been deter- 
mining merits, and for these the award is made to 
Miss Studley. The search has proven one of great 
interest. 

Referring to the fifth quotation, Prof. Roscoe A. 
Grant of the Essex Classical Institute, Vermont, 
ealls attention to the curious similarity of this 
stanza from another of Whittier’s poems, The Red 
River Voyageur: 


Is it the clang of wild geese? 
Is it the Indian’s yell, 

That lends to the voice of the North Wind 
The tones of a far-off bell? 


ANSWERS 

26. Tisi, on a log, nodded: ‘Dongola? No! Is 
it? ” 

26. 1. Dolphin (Doll Finn). 2. Bird. 3. Bee. 
4. Hare (Hair). 5. Raven. 6. Mole. 7. Katy- 
did. 8. Whip-poor-Will. 9. ’Owl. 10. Mag-pie. 
11. Golden Robin. 12. Fisher. 13. Quail. 14. 
Reindeer (Reign, dear). 15. Beetle (Bee, tell). 
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16. Kingfisher (King Fisher) and Ladybird (Lady 

Bird). 17. Anaconda (Anna Conda) and Alligator 

(Allie Gaitor). 18. Donkey (Don Key). 19, Ca- 

nary. 20. Buffalo. 21. Skate. 22. Blue bonnet 

and Beaver. 23. Walking-stick. 24. Ants (Aunts). 
27. Armistice. 








“ When you wish the latest styles, write to us.”’ 


Summer Suits 


4, 


UR new Summer styles 
of Tailor-made Suits 
and Skirts are now ready. 
We will be pleased to mail 
Sree our latest Catalogue 
together with Supplement 
of new Summer Styles and 
a collection of samples of 
materials to select from. 
We keep no ready-made 
garments; but make every- 
thing to order, thus insur- 
ing the perfection of fit and 
finish. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Summer Suits, $4 up. 
In Pique, Duck, Crash, 
inen, Denim, etc.) 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
(In Venetians, Broad- 


cloths, Cheviots, Serges, 
and all the new fabrics.) 


Cloth Skirts, $4 up. Summer skirts, $3 up. 
Bicycle Suits, $4up. Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 


We also make finer pea and send samples of al 
des. All orders filed promptly; a suit or skirt can 
6 made in ose day when necessary. We pay express 
charges everywhere. If, when writing, you will mention 
any particular kind or color of samples that you desire, 
it will afford us pleasure to send you os. what you 
wish. Write today for Catalogue and samples; we will 
send them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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It’s easily and quickly done, without! 
scratching or wearing the most deli-| 
cate surface. The proof is in the 
trying; that costs nothing. 


We supply the material for that simply for 
the asking. Box, postpaid, 15 cts.in stamps. 


Grocers and druggists sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 


28282898 96 28 98 06 9g 
S ) ft 
Silver Leaf Lard 
Premium Hams 
Premium Breakfast Bacon 
Beef Extract 
Jersey Butterine 


Cotosuet 

The choicest products of experience, 
expert care and skillful handling 
—wholesome, satisfying, pleasing, 
—there’s a certainty of their purity. 

Swift and Company, Chicago 
Kansas City, Gute, | ol St. Joseph, 
ot. 
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Paul Revere and his steed, “‘ fly- 

ing fearless and fleet,” at the 
head of our column, not only because I 
write just after ‘‘ Patriots’ Day,” but as 
a sign of our gladness that the long win- 
ter has past, the snow over and gone (un- 
less there comes another storm in the 
two weeks before you read this!), and we 
can all get on our steeds or our cycles or 
at least on our feet and enjoy the dry 
ground, the sunshine and the mild air. 
The boys can pitch marbles on the side- 
walk or fly their kites from the hillside, 
and even the little bits of children can 
dig holes in the dirt with iron spoons. 

Is there any happier time in the whole 
year? “The flowers appear on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds is come.” 
So let us all, little and big, be out of 
doors all the time we can possibly spare 
from work or study, rolling marbles, 
tlying kites, playing ball, riding bicycles, 
tricycles, velocipedes, or any other wheels 
we can mount, breathing in health, get- 
ting appetites to eat, and not forgetting 
to be thankful to our God, who giveth us 
richly all these things to enjoy. 

I hope you all had a good time on Patri- 
ots’ Day. A holiday comes in just right 
at this season. I must tell you thatI saw 
Paul Revere, not his picture, but what 
purported to be the very man himself on 
his horse—it looked like a rocking horse, 
as he rode backwards and forwards be- 
hind the curtain in our chapel, while a 
young man read the Landlord’s Tale of 
the midnight ride. At the proper time 
he stamped the earth, and tightened his 
saddle-girth, and watched the belfry 
tower till the second lamp in the belfry 
burned. The hands on the village clock 
marked twelve and one and two, as 
through the night rode our Paul Revere 
—but I thought I saw another hand be- 
sides the clock’s reached up to arrange 
the hour as he approached Lexington 
and Bedford! 

Besides this pantomime—I believe that 
is what they call it—a merry set of chil- 
dren took part in a /ableau vivant, attend- 
ing with their mother an old-fashioned 
meeting—and they were very much alive, 
so that they had to be rapped over the 
head with the tything-man’s rod. We 
wondered and smiled at the powdered 
hair and quaint dress of the grown-up 
folks, as I am very sure the holiday peo- 
ple fifty years hence will do at our dress 
and customs—in fact, as away down in 
our sensible minds we even now wonder 
and smile at the fuss and fashion and 
foppery of our so-called “polite society ’’! 

Another thing I saw on Patriots’ Day— 
a convention of Christian Endeavorers, 
500 strong, gathered in a great meeting 
house, which was draped with flags and 
banners, singing and talking about good 
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things, with a whole hour devoted to the 
“‘Juniors.”” Such meetings of our young 
and earnest folks are certainly better than 
the labored attempts of their congrega- 
tions to keep the old-time ‘“‘ Fast Day,” 
which this holiday takes the place of. At 
any rate, this is not a farce—they do not 
pretend to have any “Fast” about it, ex- 
cept perhaps to ride fast on their wheels 
to and from the conventions! 

Now for our own Cornerers. The first 
letter on my desk is from the land of 
flowers and illustrates “how the flowers 
appear on the earth,” for there drops out 
of it a bouquet of still fragrant yellow 
jessamines, such as I remember picking 
in the woods on the banks of the St. John 
River. 

Pomona, FLA. 

Dear Mr. Martin: 1 would like to join the 
Conversation Corner very much. I see you 
have no letters published from Florida. [O 
yes, we do; look back in your file of Corners 
for a year!—Mr. M.] I have quite a few pets, 
some redbirds that come right up to the house 
to get their food, three very large cats, a Bel- 
gium hare, a Texan pony, as white as milk, 
and an alligator in the lake near by. I ride 
horseback a great deal. Our minister ‘came 
from Massachusetts, and his daughter is in the 
Congregational House. [0 yes! Her desk is 
next the General in the business office—Mr. M.| 
No doubt you will think I am a “cracker.” 
But mamma came from New Brunswick and 
papa from New York State, so I do not con- 
sider myself one, although I have lived here 
all my life. We were much interested in your 
travels in New Brunswick last fall, as where 
you went was near mamma’s old home. 

Emma O. 


If Emma has a camera, will she please 
get that alligator to sit for his picture? 
And now “the singing of birds is come’”’! 


BRISTOL, CT. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Now that the season of 
birds has returned, will you permit one of the 
**grown-ups,’’ who often peeps into the Corner, 
to relate a little story about Robin Redbreast? 
In a suburb of Dayton, 0., where the birds 
hold high carnival from spring until fall, a 
robin was heard which seemed to say ‘‘ Jean- 
ette got married, Jeanette got married,” and 
then, aftgr a little pause, ‘‘ Jeanette got scairt, 
Jeanette got scairt..” We named the bird 
Jeanette at once and all were agreed as to the 
words she sang. One morning a severe thunder- 
storm, with wind and rain, came up and con- 
tinued until breakfasttime. We were wonder- 
ing what had become of Jeanette, when a most 
plaintive voice was heard to say, ‘‘ Jeanette 
got scairt, Jeanette got scairt.’”’” Sometimes 
she seemed undecided whether to say ‘‘ mar- 
ried ” or “‘scairt ’’—she would begin her song, 
** Jeanette got, Jeanette got —” and then after 
a little pause would finish with “scairt”’ or 
‘married,’ whichever she finally decided. 
She stayed about the place all the season, going 
South with her companions in the fall. Next 
year we watched for her coming invain. Per- 
haps some Cornerer has discovered her; per- 
haps, alas, some cat or other youthful hunter 
has ended her days. FRANK B. 


We will refer the first “perhaps” to 
our new member in Florida; as for the 
second, no Cornerer of course would kill 
a bird—except by official instructions (in 
Boston) to get rid of the English sparrow! 
] had just been reminded by the singing 
of a robin, when this letter came, of the 
way my mother translated to me, in my 
early childhood, his cheery song: 


Jonathan Jillet, scour the skillet, 
Scour it bright, scour it white, 
Scour it clean, clean, clean! | 


I wonder if that agrees with the memo- — 
ries of other little boys of the first half of 
the century, in other parts of New Eng- 






land. Just this morning, I heard a lady 
whose childhood was spent in the vicinity 
of Buzzard’s Bay repeat the rendering of 
the song sparrow's note, as interpreteg 
by her grandmother: 


Bread, bread, bread, 
And a leet’—le cheese! 


Mv. MD) 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
**OLIVER OLDSCHOOL ” 


CONNECTICUT. 
Can you tell me who edited the “ Portfolio,” 
a “monthly miscellany ’’ published in Phila. 
delphia, beginning in 1809, ‘conducted by 
Oliver Oldschool, Esq., assisted by a confed. 
eracy of men of letters’? I have the first 
eight volumes and am desirous of knowing 
the real name of Oliver. M. D. 


It was Joseph Dennie, a literary genius of a 
hundred years ago. He was born in Boston, 
1768, graduated at Harvard, 1790, studied law 
at Charlestown, N. H., and, settling in the 
beautiful town of Walpole, N. H., became edi- 
tor of the Furmer'’s Museum, a famous weekly 
paper of the time, which he managed with 
great ability and ingenuity, assisted by such 
other literary geniuses as Thomas Green Fes. 
senden, David Everett (who wrote ‘ You'd 
scarce expect one of my age’’), and Isaac 
Story. Removing to Philadelphia he vegan 
the publication of the Port Folio in 1800, 
which after his death in 1812 was continued 
until 1827. Distinguished men were among its 
contributors, including John Quincy Adams, 
who wrote for it ‘ Letters from Silesia.’’ 

When at Walpole Dennie wrote for the 
Museum a notable series of lay sermons, which 
were widely copied, some of them being after. 
wards published under the title of the Lay 
Preacher. The texts were taken from Scrip. 
ture, but the contents were literary and (some- 
times) ethical, rather than religious. It illus- 
trates the character of the man and of the 
customs of that time that he wrote some of 
the “‘sermons’”’ at the village tavern in Wa!- 
pole, and when Joseph T. Buckingham, then 
an apprentice in the Museum office but after- 
wards a distinguished editor, went to him for 
copy, “he would ask some one to play his 
hand for him,’ while he wrote it. The Con- 
gregational Library has nearly all the volumes 
of the Port Folio and a volume of the Lay 
Preacher, published in Walpole, 1796. 


“WHY ALEXANDER WAS CALLED GREAT” 


ATTLEBORO FALLS, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Among your Scrap-book 
readers there must be some who can repeat 
some simple verses which used to be recited 
fifty years ago, beginning, 
How big was Alexander, Pa, 
That people called him great? 
I am sure that some elderly people may be 
glad to recall them as well as myself. W. 


This question was answered in the ©. S. B. 
of Feb. 25 and May 13, 1897. Elijah Jones, 
then a schoolmaster in Brewer, Me., wrote 
the verses about 1820. The occasion was the 
remark of the hired man that he had seen the 
Governor at Bangor, and the “hired girl’s” 
question, ‘‘How big was he?” They are 
printed in Northend’s American Speaker, and 
other school readers. 

Did kiting people make him great? 
Then why was Abdel Young, 

Who killed his neighbor, training (lay, 
Put into jail and hung? 

I never heard them call him great! 


Well, then, if I should kill a man, 
I'd kill a hundred more ; 

I should ba great, and not get hung, 
Like Abdel Young before. 


LN. IN 
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How Does Christ Meet Great Trials” 


By Rev. 


Every one who is davoted to a great pur- 

ose must meet great obstacles. Of these the 
most difficult to overcome are the treachery 

of false friends, the ignorance of. loyal sup- 
porters and the opposition of those who find 
him in the way of their selfish interests. The 
more completely he gives himself to promote 
the highest welfare of his fellowmen the 
keener must be his disappointments, the 
nobler his patience, the greater his self-con- 
trol. For those whom he has trusted will 
abuse his confidence, these who mean to be 
faithful to him will mar his plans, while those 
who care nothing for him or his purpose will 
misrepresent him, thwart him and attempt to 
crush him if they find him in their way. Pub- 
lie men whose lives are written have faced 
these obstacles and have been great enough 
in spite of them to spend their lives in serv- 
ing their fellows. Many in public and private 
life whose biographies will not be written 
are meeting such trials with varying courage 
and depression. The consciousness of their 
own imperfect knowledge and incomplete con- 
secration clogs and sometimes quenches their 
enthusiasm. Perhaps no one who has set 
himself to do good in Christ’s spirit has been 
free from such experience. All such, there- 
fore, will be attracted to study the conduct 
of the Son of God facing, in their sharpest 
forms, these great trials. Let us see how he 
regards: 

1. The false disciple. The loyalty of the 
common people to Jesus gave him protection 
from the priests. They had often sought to 
kill him, but fear of the people restr.ined 
them. In order that they might take him 
they thought it necessary to come upon him 
when he was comparatively alone. To do 
that they needed the aid of one of his intimate 
friends; who would actasatraitor. They did 
not have to seek for such a helper. One of 
Christ’s disciples sought them and offered his 
strvice for a price. 

Jesus had trusted Judas in some respects 
more than his other disciples, for he had made 
him treasurer of the company. He had fore- 
told for Judas a splendid future. There were 
to be twelve thrones, not eleven, on which 
Jesus said his disciples should sit when he 
should appear in glory fMatt. 19: 28). Judas 
seems to have won by strife the place of honor 
at the supper, and he might by love have won 
permanently that place by the side of Christ. 

But through pride, ambition and avarice he 
sacrificed all these possibilities. Mastered by 
these passions, he repelled the love of the 
Son of God and hated him whom he had de- 
serted. Jesus endured to have his love smit- 
ten by such treachery and hete. With that 
revelation of the character of one whom he 
had chosen as his intimate friend he still gave 
himself to save men who were capable of 
baseness like that. When the passions which 
conquered Judas contend continually within 
us, can we who resist them because Christ has 
so loved us that he gave himself for us—can 
we fail to serve men because we know that 
some of them have so ruined themselves and 
80 wrought ruin for others that Christ has 
said it would have been better for them if 
they had never been born? Though the man 
who kissed Jesus as the signal for his death 
at the hands of his foes was one who had 
pledged himself to support him to the last in 
the establishment of his kingdom, that diabol- 
ical act of treachery did not discourage Jesus 
Christ from his purpose to give himself to 
save mankind. 

2. The mistaken disciple. Peter meant 
what he said when hetold Jesus that he would 
die with him rather than deny him. But he 
made his Master’s task more difficult and in- 
tensified his trial. He could hardly have done 
a worse thing to misrepresent the character of 


bd “* The Sunday School Lesson for May 14. Text, 
John 18: 1-14, 





A. E, Dunning 


Jesus than to bring forth one of those two 
swords which the disciples carried and aim 
that futile blow at a man who was only doing 
his duty. The other disciples asked permis- 
sion to strike [Luke 22: 49). But Peter acted 
on his own judgment and showed how poor it 
was. One who would do that could not be re- 
lied on. It was nota long step from the sword 
stroke to the cursing and denial. 

Yet though Jesus knew that his disciple 
would injure his cause by his recklessness and 
repudiate him in his anger, the Lord faltered 
not in his love. Because Jesus would and did 
die for Peter, the time came when Peter did as 
he said he was ready to do on the night before 
the crucifixion—he died for the sake of Jesus, 
and a great army of martyrs have followed in 
his steps. 

If Jesus could be patient with Peter in those 
hours of awful trial, shall we falter in our de- 
votion to men’s highest welfare because some 
of them harm more than they help when they 
are with us, and sometimes seem ready to re- 
pudiate us and our work at so slight a provo- 
cation as the taunt of a serving maid? I have 
known men and women to give up trying to 
do good because they thought they had evi- 
dence that even honest men were not worth 
saving. But then I have known the Christ- 
like patience of others, who seldom asked 
whether they were appreciated or not, but 
kept passionately hoping that by their efforts 
one more soul might be saved to the glory of 
their Lord. 

3. The selfish rulers. Never was a man 
more devoted to his nation than Jesus was. 
With him religion and patriotism blended as 
one passion—love for his Father and for his 
Father’s people. Yet he was made an outcast 
by them, treated as an enemy by the highest 
and holiest authorities of the country he 
sought to save. The ties which bound him to 
mankind were completely severed at the ten- 
derest points, leaving him utterly alone. He 
was literally made a sacrifice by the rulers of 
both church and nation, and he has so revea!ed 
himself that we can see that they were able to 
inflict on him the utmost conceivable agony. 
It was his love for mankind which gave those 
men power to do such awful deeds—a love as 
strong now as it was then, and though our 
sins cannot inflict on him physical pain, we 
may as truly smite him as they did, to our 
ruin. 

But neither the treachery of a false disciple, 
nor the blundering cruelty of a true one, nor 
the relentless hatred of his own nation can 
change at all his purpose to devote himself to 
savethem. And I believe that every one who 
has experienced the joy of lifting, at great cost 
to himself, some other one out of shame and 
ignorance and sorrow into holy living and 
sustaining faith in God can understand in 
some degree what sustained the Son of God on 
the cross. He can review the treachery of 
Judas against the background of the agony in 
the garden, the blunder and panic of Peter 
and all the disciples, the coarse seizure by the 
rude company with their clubs and swords, 
who yet represented the majesty of the Jewish 
law, and see how “the joy set before him” 
forever transfigures those shameful scenes 
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into the means of measureless blessing which 
Ch ist through suffering has brought toa mul- 
titude which only God can count. Can we do 
less than imitate him in the trials we meet as 
we try to dv god to men in his name? 


The Church Prayer Meeting 





Topic, May 7-13. The Holy Spirit in History. 
2 Chron. 15:1 9; Acts 2: 1-8. 37-41; 16: 6-10. 
Of the world. Of particular nations. Diversity 

of its manifestations, 

[tee prayer meetin»: editori«! | 
Missionary /upic: P ints from Current 
Missionary Literature. Ps. 72: 1-20 


[Seo exposition in is-u+ of April 20, page 574 } 





Reports from the Maine Bible Society show 
that eight field workers have visited 20,000 
families, finding 52 without a Bible. Nearly 
3,500 copies of the Bible or portions have been 
sold and 153 gives. About 11,900 miles of 
travel are recorded in this work during the 
year. Two legacies have been added tu the 
treasury—one of $700 from Natha: Farrund 
of Kennebunk, the other of $500 from Hun. M. 
P. Emery, vice-president fur many vears 
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is food, but all foods 
are not nourishment. 

MELLIN’S FOOD 
IS NOURISHMENT. 


Mellin’s Food 
Company, 
Boston, Mass, 


























The guiding star of candy lovers § 
i isthe famous name of Whitman. 
m The excellence of 


WHITMAN'S 


% Chocolates and Confections ts 


: has made them famous every where. 
Ask the dealer. 


3 © Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
i is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
s healthful. Made instantly with boiling milk. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, x, 
been Chestnut snesnd Phitadeiphis. Pa. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
PROF. H. P. SMITH ON SAMUEL 


The remark of a modern apostle of culture 
that the Jehovah of the Puritans is as dead as 
the gods of Greece and Rome illustrates the 
difference between the subjective and objec- 
tive conceptions of religion. One may regard 
the deity as an immutable being who actually 
carries on the course of history, or as merely 
an ideal which changes with the changing no- 
tions of men. The difference is far more fun- 
damenta] than that which separates the so- 
called radical and conservative schools of criti- 
cism ; by ignoring it, this most recent volume 
of the International Critical Commentary has 
more than counterbalanced its many and obvi- 
ous merits. 

Among these merits is the power of clear 
statement, as seen, for instance, in the concise 
summaries prefixed to each main section. By 
these one may easily grasp the contents of the 
whole. The same quality is manifest when 

‘the author states the general theory of the 
history for which he contends (pp. xv., xvi.], 
and again when he points out difficulties and 
apparent contradictions in the narrative, as on 
pages 131, 141, 240. The answers to Néldeke 
and Lohr are not only clear but sound and 
logical [pp. 398-402]. Another merit appears 
throughout the field of the lower criticism, in 
which Professor Smith had previously proved 
his competency. His investigations are inde- 
pendent and scholarly. Good specimens occur 
on pages 164-5, 402-7. As to the higher criti- 
cism, the book is full of suggestive points, and 
the alleged documentary sources are traced 
with much ingenuity. Ministers who keep up 
their Hebrew will do well to study consecu- 
tively the paragraphs in fine print. They will 
sometimes come, upon a thorough lexical dis- 
cussion [eé. g., p. 239). 

Many minor defects should be corrected in 
the next edition. By the frequent repetition 
in small type of what has been said in larger 
type much space is lost; if this were saved, it 
would not be necessary to carry abbreviation 
to excess. W RS for William Robertson 
Smith might pass, but in following out this 
principle the author makes light of George 
Adam Smith. Good taste would dictate the 
change of such an expression as occurs on 
page 268—“‘the name of Ishbaal has been 
mutilated to Ishbosheth to suit the squeamish- 
ness of the scribes.’’ Read rather, ‘altered 
to Ishbosheth on account of the prejudice of 
the scribes.’’ The date of the Septuagint ver- 
sion is given very differently on page xxx. and- 
on page 397, although the latter passage makes 
reference to the former. It is a decided defect 
to omit all comment, except textual notes, on 
2 Sam. 22. The reason assigned is insufficient 
and the reader has good cause for complaint. 
Moreover, the writer has evaded here a good 
opportunity to contribute to the current dis- 
cussions of Hebrew metrical form. On page 
45 it is said that a certain Hebrew word “isso 
evidently a mistake that we wonder at any 
one’s making it,’’ but through carelessness 
this very mistake is repeated instead of cor- 
rected. We forbear citing what seem to us 
frequent errors of logic, as opinions might 
differ. 

The main defect, however, has been already 
indicated. To adopt Professor Beecher’s dis- 
tinction, this book is a commentary on the 
sources, not the books, of Samuel, or, indeed, 
a commentary on an improved theory of the 
sources, for these are altered by conjecture 
when they fail to fitthe theory. The author’s 
tone reminds us painfully of Wellhausen’s 
flippant irreverence. The chief object of crit- 
icism in this critical commentary is one 
Yahweh, a local god, who cannot be wor- 
shiped outside his own territory [p. 233). He 
gets angry out of pure willfulness, but can be 
appeased by being caused to inhale the fra- 
grance of a sacrifice [pp. 49, xxxv.}. He is 
now identified with Baal [p. 292], now with 





the ark [pp. 44, 295]. He “instigates Saul 
against David,” and “instigates David to 
commit a sin” [p. xxxv.]. On three consec- 
utive verses Professor Smith comments as 
follows: 


2Sam.6:7. And the wrath of Yahweh was 
kindled against Uzzah, as though he were af- 
fronted by the action. ... 8. The temper of 
Yahweh was reciprocated by David, who was 
angry that Yahweh had breught destruction 
upon Uzzah. ...9. The unaccountable con- 
duct of Yahweh when David was preparing 
him a new residence and new honors gave rise 
to fear as well as anger. 


Almost the only passage in the book which 
indicates the author’s theism is the follow- 
ing (p. xxxvii.]: 


According to which [the philosophy of his- 
tory] when Israel was faithful to Yahweh it 
was prospered and kept in safety. When it 
forgot him it was delivered over to the power 
of its enemies. . . . As an expression of belief 
in the justice of God in dealing with the na- 
tions, this view deserves all respect. The me- 
chanical way in which it is carried out, how- 
ever, gives a one-sided view of the course of 
Israel’s history. 


If such a belief in the justice of God de- 
serves all respect, why did not our author 
sometimes show it a little respect? Not be- 
cause there were no occasions that suited the 
scope of the book, but because he had become 
so absorbed in the assumed religious develop- 
ment of the period (note the comment on 
1 Sam. 4: 3) as to quite forget his own proper 
standpoint. (Charles Scribner’sSons. $3.00.] 

WITH SAMPSON THROUGH THE WAR 


The literature of the recent war constitutes 
a considerable library, and appearances indi- 
cate that it will not be completed until almost 
everybody who had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the conflict from one point of view or 
another has written his book. The most re- 
cent addition to the list is by W. A. N. Goode, 
the correspondent for the Associated Press 
upon the flagship New York. It is called 
With Sampson Through the War (Doubleday 
& McClure Co. $2.50] and it contains con- 
tributed chapters by Admiral Sampson, Cap- 
tain Evans and Commander Todd. It is one 
of the best of such volumes, and is of special 
interest since it describes what occurred from 
a fresh point of view, and as a history of 
events it is lucid and apparently thoroughly 
trustworthy. Its chief interest, however, lies 
in the light which it throws upon the relations 
between Admiral Sampson and Admiral 
Schley and the discussion which has unfor- 
tunately sprung up in regard to the fidelity of 
the latter in obeying instructions. 

Making whatever allowance may be neces- 
sary for possible partiality on the part of the 
author toward Admiral Sampson, he must be 
credited, nevertheless, with a candid spirit. 
This renders the severity of his intimations 
and actual statements about Admiral Schley 
the more impressive, especially as they are 
fortified by official documents. It seems to be 
established beyond dispute that Schley was 
unaccountably careless and that he lost some- 
thing of the confidence not only of Sampson 
but also of Secretary Long and the Adminis- 
tration. In view of his brilliant services and 
his undoubted patriotism, the disposition on 
the part of the Government to make as little 
of his imperfections as possible is not to be 
criticised, but it is well that the world should 
know the truth, because otherwise it would be 
impossible to do full justice to Admiral Samp- 
son and other officers. 

The work also throws light upon the rela- 
tions between the army and the navy, which 
became somewhat strained, and it confirms 
the impression, which has prevailed quite gen- 
erally, that General Shafter, whatever excel- 
lences he may have illustrated, was vacillat- 
ing and most difficult to get on with. So far 
as this narrative indicates—and, as we have 
said before, the author’s statements are con- 
firmed by the records—the navy under Samp- 
son labored loyally to co-operate in every 
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possible way with the army, but Genera] 
Shafter failed at important crises to make good 
his own promises and was too ready to throw 
the blame for the failure to accomplish results 
—so far as blame seemed be deserved—upon 
the navy. The work is illustrated admirably 
and is handsomely printed. [Doubleday & 
McClure Co. $2.50.) 
RELIGIOUS 

The Hulsean Lectures for 1898-9 were deliy. 
ered by Archdeacon J. M. Wilson, and their 
subject was the Gospel of the Atonement 
{Macmillan Co. $1.00]. The author's posi- 
tion appears to be that no one of the current 
theories of the atonement is satisfactory, and 
that the incarnation—the manifestation of God 
in the person of Jesus Christ, the identifica. 
tion of the human and the divine life—is itself 
the atonement. We see what the author 
means, but, nevertheless, there is a distinc. 
tion between the incarnation and the atone 
ment which he seems to have overlooked 
somewhat. This is the difficulty with his 
lectures. They leave one a little in doubt as 
to his exact meaning. He does not indorse 
the governmental theory, but seems to lean 
more toward favoring the moral theory with- 
out quite adopting it as sufficient. Probably 
he wishes to be understood as teaching that 
no theory is entirely satisfactory, and that it 
is more important to accept the great fact of 
the atonement than to comprehend it in full, 
The position that the atonement really is the 
union of the divine and the human life mani- 
fested in Christ is claimed to be in special 
harmony with the Greek or primitive, as dis- 
tinguished from the Latin or Western, theol- 
ogy, which is the outgrowth of the reign of 
Roman law in human thought. 

Rev. M. F. Sadler has reached The Levela- 
tion of St. John the Divine [Macmillan Co, 
$1.50] in his commentary, and treats it in his 
customary popular, and at the same time schol- 
arly, way. He does not succeed in clearing 
up the mystery of the book any more than 
other commentators, but his reverent and 
thoughtful suggestions are of value. In re- 
gard to the much-discussed subject of the 
periods of time, he adopts the position of the 
late Dean Alvord, that they can only “be 
assigned by some clew of which the Spirit 
has not yet put the church in possession.”’ 

Dr. W. W. Keen has compiled a handsome 
volume on the Bicentennial Celebration of 
the Founding of the First Baptist Church in 
the City of Philadelphia [American Baptist 
Publication Society. $3.00]. It has a larger 
historical value than most church histories. 
It embodies the records of the church together 
with that of the bicentennial celebration and 
is a book of standard value to the Baptist 
body. It is handsomely printed. It is usual 
in such volumes to include a list of the present 
membership of the church, but we find noth- 
ing of that kind here. Nevertheless, it is one 
of the best books of its sort which ever has 
been issued. 

STORIES 

The author of Gésta Berling, that remarka- 
ble novel which we noticed some time ago, 
Selma Lagerléf, has written another novel, 
The Miracles of Anti-Christ (Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50], which Pauline B. Flach has trans- 
lated from the Swedish. The scene is laid in 
Sicily, and the author has absorbed the spirit 
of the people so that her story is unusually 
true to life. It is a unique book, and presents 
a theory at which such men as Edward Bel- 
lamy and Dr. Herron would stand aghast. It 
makes use of the story familiar to all visitors 
to Rome, of the substitution, some time ago, 
of an imitation Christ-child for the Bambino 
in the Church of Santa Maria in Aracceli. The 
author prolongs the story after the expulsion 
of the sham Christ-child from the church, and 
imagines its wanderings in various cities, its 
long stay in Sicily and the evils which grew 
out of its presence there. She draws @ sug- 
gestive parallel between this imitation and the 
true Bambino, believed by Italian Roman 
Catholics to this day to have miraculous 
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power, between anti-Christ and Christ, be- 
tween socialism in its modern development 
and Christianity. To her thought socialism 
is anti-Christ, and it is falfilling thi prophecy 
that it should come with many of the attributes 
of the gospel and should proclaim and practice 
mutual love and helpfulness, self-sacrifice, the 
equalization of brethren and the abolition of 
wrongs. But it is doing all this without the 
actual spirit or power of the gospel, thus serv- 
ing as a substitute for Christianity, beautiful 
and powerful in many respects, but inadequate 
because only a substitute and not the real hope 
ofthe world. This theory is worked out in a 
spirited story, the psychical features of which 
are as striking as its narrative and descriptive 
passages are dramatic. It abounds in oppo- 
site qualities—love and enmity, oppression 
and philanthropy, paganism and piety—and 
from cover to cover it ever increases in inter- 
est until the end. The parallel between the 
sham Bambino and socialism is well main- 
tained, and, although to the Anglo-Saxon it 
possibly may seem fanciful, it is quite real 
enough to justify the author’s use of it to the 
Latin mind and to which it must appeal with 
great force. Certainly the book is one of the 
remarkable novels of the season. 

The Capsina [Harper & Bros. $1.50] is a 
new book by E. F. Benson, whose last volume, 
The Vintage, exhibited his mastery of por- 
tions of Greek history and the art of describ- 
ing them. In the present story the war for 
independence against the Turks in 1820-21 is 
the period, and the miscellaneous fighting, es- 
pecially at sea, supplies most of-the incident. 
The Capsina is the girl head of a certain clan, 
who also commands her own ship and whose 
patriotism is like a religion. A skillful and 
noble use of her love for another woman’s 
husband is an important feature in the plot, 
and in spite of its bloody passages it is a 
wholesome, pathetic and unusually pictur- 
esque and dramatic story worthy of very high 
praise. 

One of the most graceful and charming of 
recent religious stories is Miss Rose Porter’s 
A Dauyjhter of Israel [E. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cents’. It amplifies and puts into modern 
language the pathetic story of the daughter of 
Jephtha, but no unjustifiable liberties are 
taken in the amplification and the religious 
spirit of the narrative is as sweet and uplift- 
ing as it is charming in manner. The author 
has suggested what to us is a novel interpre- 
tation of the fate of the heroine, i. e., that she 
devoted her life to exile from home and friends 
and even from her lover as a nurse in a leper 
settlement. We are confident that the book 
will receive a general and a hearty welcome. 

Mrs. Caroline A. Mason’s A Minister of Car- 
thage [Doubleday and McClure Co. 50 cents] 
is a short but striking story, based upon the 
discovery by a young minister in an uncon- 
genial field of attractions and opportunities at 
first unperceived by him, this discovery being 
largely due to the good sense and devotion of 
the girl to whom he becomes engi.ged, and 
who, although accustomed to more enjoyable 
surroundings, leads him to appreciate the great 
work possible to him where he is. In spirit 
and execution alike it is a fine story. 

The struggle between the Cavaliers and the 
Roundheads supplies the material for Hugh 
Guwyeth [Macmillan Co, $1,50], by Beulah M. 
Dix, which illustrates how in such a struggle 
between countrymen families become divided 
and miseries of all sorts follow. Itis a breezy, 
spirited story, hinging on the refusal of the 
hero’s father to acknowledge his son and the 
son’s success, by gallant conduct, in winning 
at last his father’s approval and affection. 

It was a felicitous thought which prompted 
Rev. I. S. Dodd to take for the title of his vol- 
ume of war stories The Song of the Rappa- 
hannock (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00], from the 
hum and moan of shot and shell with which 
the soldier in active service soon becomes fa- 
miliar. The author was a soidier in the War 
of the Rebellion, and these six sketches re- 
Produce much of the life and sentiment of the 
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military life which so many thousands then 
experienced. His style is clear and graphic, 
and in some passages it rises into true beauty 
and eloquence. Now and then there is a 
thought or expression which lifts the book 
very high-in the literatureof its class. Itisa 
narrative of what the loyal soldier saw and 
felt, and is told with all the tenderness which 
hangs about all old and precious memories, 
quickened by the cotisciousness that the na- 
tion was again under arms while the book 
was being written, and inspired ever by an 
earnest manliness, patriotism and piety, 
which, although never obtrusive, are all the 
more powerfully felt from page to page. It is 
a book which we should like to have foreign- 
ers read that they might gain a true concep- 
tion of what the American soldier is. As a 
record of military experiences, of mature and 
discriminating reflections about war in gen- 
eral and the War of the Rebellion in partic- 
ular, it is one of the foremost books ever writ- 
ten. 
POETICAL 


Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar’s Lyrics of the 
Hearthside (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] con- 
tains several scores of his poems, many of 
which have been already printed in one or an- 
other periodical, A photograph of the poet is 
the frontispiece. They are very miscellane- 
ous in subject and treatment, but reveal the 
spirit and mastery of form which only a true 
poetexhibits. Someofthem are dialect poems, 
in which the peculiar turns of thought and 
phrase which characterize the colored race are 
skillfully illustrated. All are short and many 
are extremely touching in their simple pathos. 

Miss Helen Hay’s poems, modestly entitled 
Some Verses [H. S. Stone & Co.], are chiefly 
n the minor key and many of them are son- 
nets. They show depth of feeling and some 
of the conceptions voiced are striking. There 
also are lighter, brighter poems in the volume, 
several of which are notable for grace and 
others for sparkle and spirit. It isadecidedly 
attractive book. 

A collection of the poems of Mrs. Julia C 
Aldrich, known in the middle West as Petresia 
Peters, are gathered in a volume called Hazel 
Bloom [C. W. Moulton. $100]. Many are 
distinctly religious; all are animated by a 
sweet and uplifting Christian spirit. Her 
poetry is simple and natural and, without ris- 
ing to the highest levels, never fails to be ele- 
vating in spirit and readable in form. 

A volume, by Martha P. Lowe, of poems, 
mostly personal in character, is called The 
Immortals [Botolph Book Co. 75 cents]. 
Among those who have suggested her verses 
are Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Browning. Lucy 
Larcom, Lowell, E. R. Sill, Channing, Phillips 
Brooks and Whittier. The author’s poems 
illustrate a considerable variety of metrical 
form, and are uniformly uplifting in senti- 
ment and musical inform. Some of them are 
beautiful tributes and the book will afford 
large pleasure. 

Prof. J. H. Brownlee has compiled a book 
of poems called out by the Spanish-American 
war entitled War Time Echoes [Werner Co. 
$1.00]. Certain of them are of fine quality, more 
are very ordinary, but all glow with patriot- 
ism and fervor. There are several scores of 
them, by almost as many different writers, 
and the book has a real interest as a collection 
ef popular verse. 

For the King and Other Poems [G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25], by R. C. Rogers, is better 
in intent than in execution. The longest, most 
elaborate construction, which gives its name 
to the volume, is a descriptive poem of com- 
paratively small worth and the others re- 
semble it. A few of the shorter poems rise 
above the general level.——The Poems of Mr. 
H. A Farrand are somewhat ambitious in sen- 
timent and of fair merit as verse, but they fail 
to take any strong grasp of the reader’s in- 
terest.—The Ballad of Reading Gaol [B. R. 
Tucker. $1.00] is written by C. 3. 3., which 
was the number of the author, the notorious 
Oscar Wilde, during his imprisonment in that 
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jail. In his ballad he describes the hanging of 

a condemned criminal and the feelings of the 

others. Neither subject nor verse is felicitous. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. W. H. Brown, author of On the South 
African Frontier [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.00], is an American who went to South 
Africa to serve our Government as the nat- 
uralist of an expedition there, and he spent 
seven years in that country as a collector, 
hunter and gold seeker, also becoming a land 
owner and a citizen and serving as a soldier. 
His book contains a vivid picture of pioneer 
life and the characteristics of different Afri- 
can tribes, especially the Mashonas and the 
Matabeles, of the foundation and upbuilding 
of the principal towns, of the development of 
the mining regions and the present condition 
and possibilities of the country, and of sev- 
eral recent wars. He does not deal primarily 
with politics, but there is much to be learned 
from his pages about the politics of that part 
of the world. Evidently he believes Mr. Ce- 
cil Rhodes to be a child of destiny, and is cer- 
tain that the Cairo-Cape Colony Railroad is 
soon to be completed and will transform the 
heart of Africa. His allusions to missions 
and missionaries indicate that they did not 
take up very much of his attention, although 
he is disposed to regard them with a measure 
of favor. His book is a treasury of informa- 
tion about the agricultural, mineral and other 
natural resources of the country, and about 
the possibilities of its development. He has 
great faith in its future, and believes that the 
colored races there must be kept down by the 
white with a firm hand. He would not favor 
ill treating them, although it is plain that he 
hardly thinks it possible to manage them 
without more or less rough handling. Mr. 
Brown is an accomplished naturalist, and 
sent home a very large collection of skins, 
bones and other valuables to the Smithsonian 
Institution in this country. His book is en- 
tertaining and is illustrated. 

Thomas Campbell-Copeland, with the aid 
of Maria Soltera and Maurice Magnus, has 
compiled The American Colonial Handbook 
[Funk & Wagnalis. 50 cents], which con- 
tains questions and answers in regard to 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, Hawaii 
and Guam, embodying in a convenient form 
information of all sorts, most practical in 
suggestion and well arranged.—To the 
Story of the Nations has been added the 
first volume of the Story of the People of 
England in the Nineteenth Century [(G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.60], by Justin McCarthy. 
It is not a minute history, but a series of pic- 
tures, a narrative of great reforms, each being 
described largely by itself and the great 
changes in science, literature, philanthropy 
and other departments of human life being 
described clearly and impressively. Such a 
history, although less critical and impartial 
than some others, is not less informing nor 
necessarily less trustworthy, and is apt to be 
much more readable. Mr. McCarthy has done 
good work in these pages and the young people 
especially will be agreeably impressed. 

This is the time of year when the care of 
one’s grounds, if he live out of town, becomes 
once more a matter calling for special atten- 
tion. All who take pleasure in beautifying 
the surroundings of their homes will find Mr. 
S. Parsons, Jr.’s, book, How to Plan the Home 
Grounds [Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.00], a 
valuable aid. The author has been superin- 
tendent of parks in New York city, and he 
writes out of large practical experience and 
with reference to the needs of those who have 
small lots as -well as of those whose estates 
are large. He deals with the laying out of 
grounds, paths and roads, and the uses of 
pools, streams, fences, etc. An important 
feature is the insertion of several specimen 
contracts and specifications, such as need to 
be drawn up when certain kinds of work are 
to be done. The book is thoroughly service- 
able and its value will be appreciated at once. 

The number of amateur botanists increases 
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yearly. And all whose attention has been 
directed to the variety and beauty of fern life 
will. prize How to Know the Ferns (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), by Frances T. Par- 
sons. lt isa guide to the names, haunts and 
habits of our common ferns. It is chiefly a 
work of description and illustration, with 
sufficient preliminary material in regard to 
when and where to find ferns, their fertiliza- 
tion, their families, etc., to facilitate the in- 
telligent use of the book. It is a combination 
of scholarly and popular work, each of which 
adds to the serviceableness of the other. It is 
meant not merely for the naturalist, but for 
the family. 

The bound volumes of the various publica- 
tions of Messrs. Harper & Bros. for 1898 are 
at hand in their usual substantial and hand- 
some forms. Harper’s Weekly and Harper's 
Bazaar make two sumptuous volumes, the 
continued attractiveness of which for years 
after publication we know by pleasant expe- 
rience in our own household. The Weekly 
especially is rich in war pictures and descrip- 
tions, and readers who lived through the War 
of the Rebellion and remember the intense 
interest of the issues of that day will be de- 
lighted both by the similarity and the superi- 
ority of this year’s work. The Bazaar is 
pre-eminently the ladies’ magazine and de- 
votes large attention to the fashions, yet con- 
tains, as always, a great variety of miscella- 
neous literary material, all of a high quality. 
The bound volumes of the Monthly Magazine 
need no comment, and we will only say of the 
Round Table that it is a fortunate household 
in which the children have such a book asa 
permanent treasure on their shelves. 

A pretty edition of Washington’s Farewell 
Address {Small, Maynard & Co. 50 cents) is 
out with a prefatory note by Mr. W. C. Ford. 
As a frontispiece is introduced a specimen 
page of Washington’s letter to Madison, re- 
produced from a photograph. But why was 
it not published a month and a half ago? 

The Cigarette and the Youth [Wood-Allen 
Pub. Co.], by E. A. King, is a little tract em- 
phasizing usefully the dangers of the cigarette 
habit, than which probably no other is more 
dangerous to the boys of our time. 

The Century Company has reproduced in 
half-tone Cecilia Beaux’s portrait sketch of 
Admiral Sampson. The original accompanies 
an article by him on the Atlantic Fleet in the 
Spanish War in the April Century. It isa fine 
piece of work and apparently an admirable 
portrait. 


NOTES 

—— For the first time a complete set of the 
Kelmscott Press publications, associated with 
the name of the late William Morris, has been 
sold lately in London. I[t went for $2,240. 

— Mr. G. W. Steeven’s recent book on the 
English expedition to Khartoum has been a 
great success. Fifty thousand copies, at $1.50 
each, were sold at once, and a cheap edition, 
at twelve cents a copy, was disposed of ina 
single day. 

—— Kipling is one of the few authors who 
have lived to see copies of the first editions of 
their own books selling for large sums. One 
of his School Boy Lyrics recently brought 
$600 and one of his Echoes $165. 

— In France there are certain regular 
prices for books, varying according to the 
character and quality of the book but adhered 
to similarly by all the dealers. But in Eng- 
land at present there is great diversity, the 
same book sometimes being obtainable at sev- 
eral different prices from as many booksellers. 

—— The many American readers of Amiel’s 
Journal, who have derived pleasure and profit 
from it, have an opportunity to show their 
gratitude in a practical way. Contributions 
for a statue of him, to be erected in one of the 
public squares of Geneva, may be sent to Prof. 
F. F. Roget, the University, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 

—— The British Museum Library hardly 
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will seem, or will be, the same without Dr. 
Richard Garnett. It was under his direction 
that the old manuscript catalogue was printed, 
running into 3,000 volumes. He has been in 
the library for forty-eight years, and, in addi- 
tion to being probably the best informed libra- 
rian in the world, he is a translator, a poet, a 
critic and a contributor to all sorts of literary 
works. Healso is one of the most winning of 
men in his delightful, and a little old-fashioned 
courtesy. It will be hard to find his equal for 
his place. 
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30 cents. 
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THE PENALTIES OF og AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By Norman Bridge. pp. 165. 
By Maria Louise Pool. pp. 


Love’s DILEMMAS. * Report, Herrick. pp. 193. 
THE COUGAR TAMER. By F. W. Calkins. Re. 263. 
CAN WE DISARM? By Joseph McCabe and eorges 
Darien. pp. 151. 
ICKERY ANN AND OTHER GIRLS AND Boys. 
Elia W. Peattie. pp. 285. 
Church Press. Chica 
THE MIRACLE AT MARKHAM. 
a ue. 316. 75 cents. 
T. Coates & Co. Philade'phia. 
Serie demnal COURTS OF ARBITRATION. By 
Thomas Balch. pp. 49. 75 cents. 


PAPER COVERS 


E. L. Hildreth & Co. Brattleboro. 
A MONOGRAPH ON THE EARLY LIFE 4 ae 
TLEBORO. By Rev. Lewis Grout. pp. 3 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelp hia. 
SonGcs OF LIFE AND LOVE. By Washington van 
Dusen. pp. 49. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New Yor 
HANNAH THURSTON. By Bayard Tavior, 
464. 50 cents. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
HISTORY OF THE KNOW NOTHING PARTY IN 
MARYLAND. By Lawrence F. Schmeckebier. 
pp. 125. 75 cents. 
gy —: Press of Minnesota. Minneapolis, 
TH F LIFE. A sermon in verse by Er- 
not Wes Shurtleff. pp. 26. 655 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


April. QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS.— 
ITTLE FOLKS. — TRAVELS. — PRESBYTERIAN 
AND REFORMED REVIEW. —Mvusic.— DIAL.— 
FORTNIGHTLY. 
May. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC.—PALL MALL.— 
LIPPINCOTT’S.—RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK. 
—CoOsSMOPOLITAN.—HARPER’S. 


SAND ’N’ BUSHES. 
365. 


By 


By Charles M. 


pp. 





One of the most attractive lines of work 
at the Bible Normal College in Springfield is 
that conducted by Rev. Hunter Boyd, recently 
of London, who has made a specialty of the 
study of the relation of art to religion and is 
showing the students how the right use of 
sacred art will be a powerful auxiliary in 
securing the interest of Sunday school scho)- 
ars, and of conveying to them Christian truth. 
He has been at the college for the last three 
months and there is a growing appreciation 
of the service he is rendering. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY'S 


NEW SUMMER NOVELS 
Just Ready. 













JESUS DELANEY. sii 


Striking, clever, characterizations 


By of novel types. The hero isa study 
JOSEPH of mixed Spanish, Irish, and Indian 
GORDON heredity in conflict with the re 

DONNELLY. straints of an evangelical training. 


The book is full of entertaining, 
absorbing incident. 


THE SHORT LINE WAR. 
Forcible, direct. $1.50 
A vivid story of an attempt to 


By “capture” a small railroad by a big 
MERWIN- one; and of the strategic defense 
WEBSTER. of the short line by its keen, ener- 


getic, and resourceful presiden:, 


HUGH GWYETH. 
A Roundhead Cavalier. $1.50 
‘* A capital historical romance.’’— 


By The Outlook. 
BEULAH ‘The Story is valuable.’’—Litera- 
MARIE DIX. ture. 
THE MATERNITY OF 
HARRIOTT WICKEN. $1.50 


By Mrs. ‘*An absorbing, tense, relentless 
HENRY novel; ... tragic beyond the wont 
DUDENEY. of tragedy.”—Providence Telegram. 


MEN’S TRAGEDIES. $1.50 


Realistic stories of crises in men's 


By lives, but the realisms of strong 
R. V. men of high ideals, however suffer- 
RISLEY. ing or desolate, not morbid. 
THE ROSE OF 


DUTCHER’S COOLLY. 
New Edition, $1.50 


By ‘One of the most powerful novels 

HAMLIN of recent years. It has created 

GARLAND. a great sensation.”—The New Age 
THE CELEBRITY. 


An Episode. Eighth Edition, $1.50 


‘*A downright good story.’'—7Th 
By Independent. 
WINSTON ‘immeasurably fascinating.’’ 
CHURCHILL. —Boston Herald. 
‘*It is the purest, keenest fun; . - - 
Cloth, Cr. 8vo. one of the most clever and iniml- 


table hits imaginable.”’—7he Jnter- 
Ocean, Chicugo. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RICHARD CARVEL. 


Nearly Ready, $1. 50 


A Story of the gay cavalier colony 
By of Maryland and of the London of 
WINSTON thattime. The strong, broad treat- 
CHURCHILL. ment of this plot is a far cry from 
the skillful lightness of THE CE 

LEBRITY, but is no less original or absorbing. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Education 


__ prof. H. P. Hutchins, dean of the law 
school of the University of Michigan, has been 
elected president of lowa University. 


_— Ridgeville College opens its spring term 
with considerably increased attendance, prin- 
cipally young men, though the college is co- 


educative. 


_— Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D., the Chicago 
editor of The Congregationalist, has recently 
peen at Beloit College, giving a series of 
jectures on the History of Ethics to the Senior 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Class. This is not the first time that Beloit 
has drafted him for expert work. 


— Charlton T. Lewis, Yale, ’86, has been 
elected as first incumbent of the Emily San- 
ford chair of literature at Yale, in which men 
no less distinguished than E. C. Stedman, 
Charles Dudley Warner and D. G. Mitchell 
have been invited to sit, and have declined. 
Mr. Lewis is now an instructor in the English 
department at Yale. 


—— The friends of the American Board, 
Home Missionary Society and American Mis- 
sionary Association have tho opportunity to 
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bring $2,000 into the treasury of each of these 
societies, and at the same time save a noble, 
euccessful and much needed Christian school, 
by sending special contributions to these 
boards through the treasurer of Kidder In- 
stitute, Missouri. A Christian man, who died 
about two years ago, provided that the pro- 
ceeds of a $6,000 note held by him against the 
school should be eo applied. The report in 
this issue of the Missouri State meeting shows 
that a good beginning was made. Contribu- 
tions for these societies sent to Rev. Dr. 
Henry Hopkins of Kansas City will be ac- 
knowledged by him and made to serve this 
double purpose. 











—— 
—— 









eR hi ease, 


“God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen” 


A Story by STEPHEN CRANE 


“‘The Pine King” 





intention 


“to lose 


going 


(OF PHILADELPHIA) 


Dated May 6 


THE NAVY AS A CAREER 


By Robley D. Evans, Captain U. S. Navy—otherwise known 
as ‘ Fighting Bob” Evans. A full-page article for young men. 
American Kings and Their Kingdoms 
FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER 


By H. B. CURRY 


The wealthiest and the greatest of the world’s Lumbermen. 
His story is an incentive to young men. See this week’s Post. 


To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


of parading 


them 














fn which the Managing Editor of the New York 
FEchipse starts off his war correspondent, “ Little 
Nell,” with the cablegram: 


“Take Tug. Go Find Cervera’s Fleet” | 


Little Nell sets out on the Johnson, “a harbor 
tue with no architectural 
the high seas,” wondering how, if he finds the 
cruisers, he is 
His remarkable experiences on the Johnson and 
at Santiago, where “he takes his mackintosh and 
invades Cuba,” are told in this week’s number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Founded A°D' 1728 by Benj-Franklin 





again.” 
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Educational 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families ; 
advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further information apply to 

Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
66th Year Opens 


HA RTFOR D September 27, 1899. 
excel! THEOLOGICAL 
for College Graduates SEMINARY, 


Full information on appii- 
Hartford, Conn. 





cation to 
Professor Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 


The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In order 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR GEORGE HARRIS. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 

CARLETON SCHOOL For Young Men 
Unique otventess to youth fitting for college or seek- 
ing a good English education. Best home nurture. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


The Sauveur Summer School of Languages 


At Amherst College, Mass., July 10-August 18. 
For descriptive pamphlet apply to the Rev. Davip 
SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


Theology and Philosophy 








fully studied. 


THE BASES OF MYSTIC KNOWLEDGE 


By E. RECEJAC 

Translated from the French by Sara Carr Upton. 
‘“‘A remarkable book on its purely literary merits, and a valuable con- 
tribution to philosophic literature. It is not the author’s purpose to discover 
a scientific basis for mysticism, since, in his view, the ‘mystic art’ transcends 
the physical and mental phenomena that lie properly within the field of 
science or even that of philosophical speculation. 
is the legitimate field of mystic knowledge and experience. ... A brilliant 

and convincing essay.”,-—HENRY MILLS ALDEN in Literature. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE 
By CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Octavo, $3.00 net. 

“In a work so uniformly rich as this, it is difficult to select any one part 
for special emphasis, yet no review would be adequate which did not give par- 
ticular notice to the chapters upon the poetry of the Bible. 
of Dr. Briggs’s scholarship has nowhere been so strikingly confirmed as here.” 


THE KINGDOM 
By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Octavo, $2.00. 
“In the present volume Dr. Boardman has gathered together the fruits of 
a ripened scholarship. Its style is such as to make it attractive reading, and 
its insistence upon the spiritual quality of the kingdom is always helpful. 
Further, his breadth of view and lack of anything like sectarianism and nar- 

" rowness are also delightful.” —Biblical World. 


THE CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA 
Studies and Personal Observations of Oriental Religions 
By JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 

(The Morse Lectures of 1898.) 

“We hope that his strong and scholarly book will be widely read and care- 

He writes whereof he knows, and he was admirably equipped 

for such a tour of observation and study as he was permitted to make by his 
clear, keen intellect and trained powers of logical thought.” 


8vo, $2.50. 


His aim is to show what 


The soundness 


—New York Evangelist. 


12mo, $1.50. 


—Christian Advocate. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, “‘ia:s. 


Courses of study in Mecha ical, Civil and Electrical 
wae grote ce | and Chemistry. 195-page Catalogue, show- 
ing appointments secured by graduates, mailed free. 
Expenses low. 32d year. J. K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 








MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories, 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic field with 14 mile 
track. Opens Sept., 1899. JoskrH H. SAWYER, 
M.A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS 

Nesr Wellesley and Boston. Certificate 

Advanced bac) 

Golf, 


Natick, Mass. 
admits to seven leading colleges. 
Preparation fer Kindergarten Normal Classes. 
tennis, basket ball. [lust ated catalogue 

Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

65ih year begins Sept. 13, °99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 

yes in art and music Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE, 
FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784 Excellenthome. Students from 
18 States. All denominations Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME £92.19. 2°%8 


Academy 74th year; Home 20th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching. Genuine and beautiful home. Un- 


surpassed healthfulness. References. J. H. Root, Prin. 


FOR 10 BOYS 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL 


FOR CIRLS 


Vassar Prepara- 


tion a specialty. Onrpuins gives full particulars. 
‘CK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


SAMUEL W. BI 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, 


* * New York 











Children’s Day Services. 


A WAY OF SONG AND GLADNESS. By 

MARION WEST. New Music and Recitations. 5 cts. 

each. 

HE SHALL GATHER THE LAMBS. A 

New Primary Service. sy Mrs. ATWOOD. 

ANNIVERSARY SERVICE (Primary). May 

be used in connection with Children’s Day. 2 cts, each. 

THE HOFFMAN BIRTHDAY CARDS. 

25 cts. per Dozen. 

PROMOTION EXERCISES. By Mrs. ATWOOD. 

5 cts. each. 

CHILDREEN’S DAY RECITATIONS. 382 pp. 
16 cts. : 


Ga All Lesson Helps, Quarterlies and Sunday School 
Requisites. Complete Catalogues free on application. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13\, Bromfield St., Boston. 





DR. HILLIS’ 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH SERMONS 


Will r in every Monday’s issue of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, subscription price for which is $1.50 per 
year, pos’ = 

In addition to the Plymouth Church sermons this issue 
will contain reports of sermons of the leading clergy- 
men of Greater New York. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 


The 


tematic methods of ing. 
© Harris ” | twas arse published as at 


Method of the ‘« Tene, Method of Giv. 
sold. Price, 100 copier, 


Giving t $2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston, 





ing” in its present form have’ | 
been 





Modern Interpretations 
of the Gospel Life 


By REV. A. A. BERLE, D.D. 
Cloth, Svo, $2.00. 

A series of fresh, forceful, inspiring discourses upon 
themes of living interest. A esongat modern appli 
cation of the doctrines of Christiant 0 
eel, political, literary and spiritual problem» of our 
day. 


“ Mr. Berle is a skillful writer, never seeking (« arouse 
or keep up the interest of the reader by novel and 
extravagant conceptions, or by startling expressions. 
He expresses himself forcibly and in afresh style. He 
never poe to the temptation to indulge in | se, in- 
correct or undignified forms of speech. His topics have 
a wide range and are singularly diversified. ... We 
commend to the special attention of the rea‘lers oF 
theatergoers who are familiar with Mr. Ha!i Caine’s 

roductions the ne or discourse on The Cliristian 
n Novels and New Testament.”—Literature. 

“Unusually suggestive as it is independent and ag- 
gressive. His New Testament biographies are full of 
good, new thought. His discussions of the social and 
political questions are broad, fair, square and manly. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 

“This is a thoughtful, suggestive and brilliant book. 
Here is 4 man witha profound love of truth and of men, 
who speaks his convictions with no constraint except 
his sense of personal loyelt to Jesus Christ. 't is re 
freshing therefore to follow him in his critica! and fear- 
less interpretation of the Bible, in his characte “ization 
of leading Bible personages and in the vigorous e ‘fort to 
apply the spirit ad mind of Christ to the social, monetary 
and political problems of the day.”—Zion’s Hera'd. 


The Pilgrim Press Chicago 
615,000 
Sacred Songs No. | 


ALREADY SOLD. 
Music Edition, $25 per 100. Sample, 20 cents, »y mall. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. 3Ei-<se* 


CHICAGO. 
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A View Point for Two 

The Churchman has recently asserted that a rad- 
ical change is gradually appearing in both the reli- 
gious and secular press as regards the publication 
of religious matter. 

The appearance of so large an amount of Chris- 
tian intelligence in our daily papers is due to a fact 
lately learned, viz., that religious life can supply 
“news.” Never did it yield such a harvest in kind 
or quantity. Great and international conventions, 
the diversified activities of the churches, ministe- 
rial application of truth to present day thought and 
doings, the existence of Christian societies organ- 
ieally outside of the church—all this creates a body 
of ‘news’ such as Christendom has never afforded. 

Asto the printing of less and less religious mat- 
ter by the religious journals, The Congregationalist 
counts itself out of the criticism. The service ren- 
dered by this paper to the mental, spiritual and 
philanthropic strength of the churches has never 
equaled that of today. While, to follow the state- 
ment of The Churchman, there bas been an aban- 
donment by The Outlook and The Independent of 
the distinctive field of religious journalism, The Con- 
gregationalist continues to magnify this kind of 
Christian reading. It recognizes the need of it. 

Wherever a paper of this character is received 
and read the governors of the commonwealths of 
the Union will have less occasion to point out de- 
cadence of religious life in the state. 

Yours, The Congregationalist, 
Warren P, Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
{s represe -nted in Massachusetts (and Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME agg ge 8o- 
cieTY, No. 609 Con; tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 





No. 607 Congr Mone House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual mem Dbersh Ps Y ge PL ; life Liste De waite: , 820.00. Con- 
tributions solict Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD = COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
kIGN MISSIONS, Con tional House, Boston. Frank 
H, Wiggin, Treasurer; les E. Swett Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. ‘Gmice in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomANn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congre- 

ional House. Miss Sarah Lo! Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities a New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic = educational, at } aK, South and 

e Indians and Ch Boston 


in the West, among th d 
office, 615 Coa ional House ; Chi omhce, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may J . as AL of the 


above offices, or to H. W. Hubb: Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty- Second St., New i York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parso al Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb. 
D.D. tary; Char ope, Treasurer, H ntted 
Charities ‘Bull ing, New ' York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY Cacteding 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids fo - 
ored students for the mies tn 7 _ misalo 
colleges. twenty academies in the est and 
fre Christian schools in d New Saker m F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Ottizes: 01 and 613 Congregatio 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & Pesan SoolrTy.— 
Contributions i ol ey, for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boyn D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan ey Field’ Secre retary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregationai 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL Fade foot ie of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporate Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup aeert = - @ vangelical Congregatio onal 
penechee sae os y Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Samuel ©. ar ies C. E. Kelsey. Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, i 45 Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL pag 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasurer, 

701 Sears Buildin, bane Apeliaions for aid to 
Rev. FE. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

Nation AL Cownent’s. MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
~Aids aged and ones led minis 
and thelr families beeen Rev. N 
New xe Ct.; v. S. B. F 


ford, Ct orm of a bey 
tees ‘of the National 
Churches of the United 
there insert the Deeuact, ot be ‘used for the purpose 
8 ‘or the 0! 
Miter Relief, as pr revided te tha sescbations 
na! Council 0: 
eited Sistem e Congregational Churches of the 
THE © he pai eg | BOARD OF PASTORAL SuP- 
PLY, fos’ catablished by th o earns : eral Associa- 
ae ers its services to churches or 
ae es pps in Massachusetts Airy Fy 
Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B Rice, i Congreg 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and = fh. Hanover —— 
welsonie, Pen gay and evening. 1030 4. eB 
ag ie ily braver meeting, os A. %. ible 


every ev ening except Saturday. — ang appea Vine- 
yard Haven. Isa a Congregational soc! d ap — 
all Congregational churches for support. alt 
ous of money to B. 8. . Bao, Corresponding Seere 
Room 601 , Boston. send cl 

» comfort 


ebaplain, 287 Eemuse “tore Should read: 


“| 

sey cheat ta to be {ed to the charitable 
MeKen purposes of Rev. Alexander 
sale! D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


Life and Work 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ Musto, Pugrim Hall, Monda 
May 8,10 a.m. To [gpie, A Min Reading. Speak: 
ers: Rev. Messrs. ©. L.’ Noyes and F. E. Emrich, D. D 
Followed by a general discussion. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 

of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
» Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. m. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, national conference, 
annual meeting, Cincinnati, O., May 17-23. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, an- 
nual meeting, Hartford, Ct., May 23-25. 

Lene GENEVA STUDENT Gonpennne tenes Geneva, 

, Tenth annual session, June 1 

nenebneaes STUDENT CONFERENCE pot North- 
field, fourteenth annual session, June 30-July 

Cuasnesens ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y. ie 4- 

Aug 


te y International Convention, Detroit, Mich., 

u 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Los An- 
geles, Cal., July 11-14. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL As- 
SEMBLY. Annual session, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 

INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY COMMENCEMENTS 


Bangor, May 16,17 Yale May 13-17 
Andover, June 4-8 Obe rlin, May 9-11 
Hartford, May 22-24 Chicago, May 4, 5, 7,9, 10 


MASSACHUSETTS MEETINGS 
WORCESTER CENTRAL CONFERENCES, Leicester, May 9. 
BARNSTABLE CONFERENCE, Harwichport, M wy 9, 10+ 
EssEx SOUTH CONFERENCE, Langsville, May 10. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE MEETINGS 


sorctmpack Association, Concord, May 9. 

Monad Keen May 9. 

Grafton ‘Conference, Enfield, ’ May 10. 
Coos Franconia, May 23. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—The 
anniversary will be held in the First 
. Church, Hartford, Ct., Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 23d to the 25th. The annual sermon will be 
reached by Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D., of Ober- 
fin College, and Gen. 0. O. Howard, nat NN will 
mame an address at the yoy of the ednesday ses- 
sions. The program ts one of special bee pel a 

both in the topics that are to be considered and in th 
speakers who will eres my meeti The evening 
of Wed be devoted toa — 

tion of The romero Ban Need of the West, and 
evening session of Thursday to the general subject of 
Home Missions and the Nation's La i Responsibil- 
ities. Among the speakers are Dr. Barrows of 
Connecticut, Dr. W. H. G. Temp le of Washington Sen- 
pod Hawley of Connecticut, Dr. Lyman Abb ott and 


ers. 
5 The seventeenth anniversary of the woman’s depart- 
ment occurs on Wednesday morning. 


RAILROAD FARES 


The usual concessions from the New England and 
Trunk Line railroad associations of a a ane a third 
on the certificate plan have been -_ ted. It is ex- 
pected that other associations will nt the same 
avor. The plan calls for payment of full first class 
fare going, taking certificate of ticket agent at start- 
ing point. Upon presentation of these certificates, 
properly indorsed by railroad official at Hartford, a 
one-third fare returning may be obtained. 


HOTELS 
Heublein’s, 98 Wells Street. 





European pian. 
to'B4 3 tay. Hotel Hartford, rooms $1 to $3. 
rill’s, 54 Prospect Street. Rooms #1. 
merican plan. Farmington Avenue Hotel, 57 Farm- 
ington Avenue. 1.50 ry Pie £2 per rd Mrs. Ford, 59 
y- 


Rooms 
Mer- 


Capital Avenue. $1. yh real Hart- 
ford #3 to a? 50 per Orne ct, 50 to g2 
er day ted States, ‘Ho tel, $2.5 4 ‘per day. 
Foune women’ 's Christian Aatesietion,. l per. day. 
Correspondence oonseres accommodations may be 
dressed to Rev. H. les, 294 Windsor Avenue, 


ad 
Hartford, Ct. 


THE GENERAL Angeotasiee OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF MASSAC apeure ‘8.—The ninety-sev- 
enth annual meetin, Dg will be held with the First 
Church, Brockton, May 16-18. Theme: The Church 
as a Power 
Tuesday, 2. 30 P.M. Organization, address of welcome, 
re vorte. of secretary, treasurer and the various com- 

_ 9 


by Rev. E. L. Clark, Boston, followed by the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 
Wednesday, 8.30. Devotions. Business. 9.45. Re- 
4] of the Committee on me Work of the Churcbes, 
8. Barn Long’ w. 10.15. The Ob- 
tainment of the Power: 1 By Meditation rpeeker to 
be announced) 5 By Prayer, Kev. R allace, 
Somerville; 3 4 x Consecration, Rev. J. L. Withrow, 
Boston ; 4. Self-Sacrifice, Rev. G. W. Winch, Hol- 
yoke, hee arllament on the topic. 2.30 P.M. Cen- 
Yennial theeting of the Massachusetts Home Mission- 
ory Society. Business. The Application of the Power: 
In hari gy Bev. Frederick E. Emrich .. South 
Ki gham; 2. In Expansion, Rev. W. G. Pudde- 
foot, South Framingham. 4 4.30. The Power Applied: 
1. To the Press, Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston; 2. To 
Politics, ~ agg A. L. Harwood, N ter. O 
parliament. 7.30. The Power Apenen: 1. In the 
Consecration of Wealth, Rev. Wil yt Scott bad ne 
ter; 2. In the Mitigation of Poverty, Rev. Frank 
Warfield, Lowell; 3. In the teens 


f. G Andov: 
Toreday, 0, et Devotions. °. Business. 9.30. Report 
of Board of Pastoral Supp! eve C. B. Rice, Dan- 
vers. 10. oa power Appl 
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lation of Gane, 


v. P, 8. Moxom, To a Forwar 
Movement for the Evangeliza' _ 2 the woud, Rev. 
Arthur Little, Dorchester. parl Busi- 
nem, 2.30. t the Twenti oO 


e Church, Rev A 
What the Church Owes the fhe ge 
A. A. Berle, Brighton. 


osing w ‘Adjourn 
moms. A special sqcea cenine, with prom 
peahers is bein 
Hotels. Bel 4 mont, to BS per ee eS $2 to $2.50, 
ms a! 


Ecce 5 


thirty. -three es oritstant 
from places less than 

mile. For further inf or for en 

address Dr. S. J. Gruver, Brockton, Mass. 
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SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 























Indiana, Elkhart, Tuesday, May 9.. 
Topeka, Thursday, May 11. 

Illinois, Kewanee, onday, May 15. 
fesgoche oman wesday, May 16 

4 na, uesday, May 16. 
Ohio, Columbus, Tuesday, May 16. 
al York, Corniae, May 16. 
low tic, Wednesday. May 17. 
South 5 aenetn, Aberdeen, Tuesd ay 33. 
Vern Barre, Tuesday; June 13. 
} inane ~ Kane, Wednesda , he = 14. 
Connecticut, New Haven, Tuesday, Jun 





AN OHIO THREE-QUARTER-CENTURY CELE- 
BRATION 

It is nearly 100 years since the Connecticut 
Missionary Society began work in that sec- 
tion of Ohio known as the Western Reserve. 
This northeast corner, lying between the 
parallels of latitude which bound Connecti- 
cut, was claimed under that State’s ancient 
charter in the strip of equal width extending 
to the Pacific Ocean. It was in 1799 that the 
first missionary, William Wicks, was sent out, 
followed a few months later by Joseph Bad- 
ger of Massachusetts, whose work was so 
fundamental and important that he is often 
spoken of as the first missionary to the re- 
serve. 

The First Congregational Church, Welling- 
ton, was formed April 20, 1824, by godly men 
and women of Massachusetts birth. There 
were ten members, and the church represented 
two townships and isthe mother of the church 
in Brighton. 

The celebration, held in the beautiful new 
church last week, was in every way a success. 
Three of the former pastors—Rev. Messrs. 
J. A. Daly, W. E. Barton, D. D., and A. F. 
Skeele—with their wives, were present and 
participated. Dr. Barton gave the opening 
address, which was a rapid sketch of the his- 
tory of the church. Mr. Daly told of the tran- 
sition frem “the old white church” to the 
fine brick erected in hisday. Mr. Skeele told 
of the fire which burned that house to the 
ground and of the rebuilding, which distin- 
guished his pastorate. Rev. H. D. Sheldon, 
the present pastor, presided, and added to the 
honor in which he is already held by his cour- 
teous and resourceful manner. 

Miss Mary A. J. Clark, whose father, Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, was pastor during the stormy 
days of the Plan of Union, presented a grace- 
ful and appropriate tribute to the memory of 
her father. Mr. Frederick B. Manley, “the 
oldest inhabitant,” told of the organization of 
the church, which he remembered. Deacon 
Horace Wadsworth gave his personal recollec- 
tions since 1835. Mrs. S. K. Laundon and 
Mrs. George L. Couch told of the women’s 
societies. Mr. W. H. Fisher, long superin- 

tendent, spoke of the Sunday school. Miss 
Elizabeth Johns told of the Y. P. S.C. E. The 
clerk, Mr. Charles Phelps, gave the statistical 
record. Mr. W. R. Wean told of the work of 
the society. Every branch of the church work 
was represented. The two sessions of the 
celebration were four and three-fourths and 
three and one-half hours long, respectively, 
but the people seemed not to tire. The choir 
rendered its best music. 

The women of the church served the entire 
congregation in beautifully decorated dining- 
rooms. Mr. E. F. Websteras chairman proved 
again his efficiency, and thrilled the audience 
with a brief address in which he told how, 
three years before the church was formed, his 
own father, then an unconverted young man, 
took steps to provide the first regular services 
in the infant colony. Prof. A. H. Currier of 
Oberlin, who has served the church in four in- 
terregnums, spoke of the “ pastorless church ”” 
in terms that would have terrified a congrega- 
tion that had been less fortunate. Dr. H. M. 
Tenney of Oberlin spoke for the wider fellow- 
ship of churches. The closing address was 

by Dr. Barton on The Mission of the Church. 

The Wellington church has been and is a 
typical Western Reserve Church. Always 
Congregational, It was long under presbytery, 
was divided by the doctrinal and political dis- 
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cussions which split the Presbyterian Church 
in 1837, happily united im 1860, and continues 
to this day, strong, active and hopeful. It has 
had mary pastors, for long pastorates have 
been rare in Ohio; and not one of its pastors 
has proved unworthy or has lost the confidence 
of the people. Blessed of God for seventy-five 
years, the church stands with courage on the 
threshold of the new century. w. 


MISSOURI AT ITS ANNUAL GATHERING 


The meeting place was Kidder, April 25-27. 
Whatever apprehension was felt that an as- 
sembly of such proportions could not be cared 
for in so small a village was dismissed with the 
welcome given. Arrangements were com- 
plete and its management masterly, for which 
the church and its newly arrived pastor, Rev. 
A. M. Beeman, are to be congratulated. 

Guests and oratory overflowed into the 
neighboring villages of Cameron, Hamilton 
and Breckenridge in fellowship meetings con- 
tinuing three evenings. Unification was the 
watchword for the meeting, and it was real- 
ized in unexpected directions and measure. 

UNIFICATION OF MEETINGS 


The women’s societies—the Woman’s Board 
and the Missionary Union—and the associa- 
tion were for the third time in one gathering. 
The hopeful reports of the offieers of the 
Missouri Branch, emphasizing needs and 
suggestive of practical measures, quickened 
the interest in missions. All listened with 
eager interest to the story of missionary serv- 
ice by Miss Russell and Dr. Murdock. In re- 
sponse to the clarion call to the “forward 
movement,’’ by Mr. L. D. Wishard, all be- 
lieved ** we can if we will.” 

The many channels of activity into which 
the efforts of the Woman’s Union are directed 
converge to a common center, and the heart of 
it is the same that animates the activities of 
the churches. The union’s participation in 
the association seemed equally happy. 


UNIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The pride and joy of the association are its 


academies and college. The existence of one 
of these, located at Kidder, has been threat- 
ened. Foreclosure of mortgage was imminent. 
To avert the danger to this institution might 
prejudice the just and pressing claims of the 
others. Confusion and conflict threatened as 
well as the loss of the academy. Buta happy 
issue was reached. And the oneness of our 
educational interests was demonstrated. The 
story of the academies was told with pathos and 
power. Emotion and enthusiasm prevailed. 
It was decided to raise, if possible, dur- 
ing the coming year $3,000 for our entire 
academy work. And then and there the $1,116 
required to prevent immediate foreclosure were 
raised for Kidder Institute, thus giving the 
trustees time for the entire redemption of the 
property, upon which still remains a debt of 
$6,000. In the money raising our honored 
guests, the secretaries, were much in evidence. 
More than this, by a strong, definite and unan- 
imous resolution, the educational work was 
united to the national society, the treasury of 
which is to be the place of deposit and channel 
of distribution for funds. The new secretary, 
Rev. C. O. Day, was present and our way was 
brightened. 

This unification of our educational interests 
is the most important step taken in this de- 
partment of our work in many years. 

UNIFICATION OF BENEVOLENCES 

A careful study of benevolences for ten years 
was prepared by Rev. J. P. O’Brien and re- 
ceived with interest. It exposed the flaws of 
our present methods and suggested the reasons 
for the great fluctuations. A paper by Mrs. 
Henry Hopkins called attention to the recom- 
mendations made by Mrs. A. W. Benedict last 
year “@ method- of correcting these 
faults and obviating this fluctuation by unifi- 
cation. Both home and foreign missionary 
societies requested action thereupon to be 
taken by the association. This plan, going 
somewhat more into specific detail, is essen- 
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tially the same as that of Mr. Capen presented 


afterwards to the National Council. It was 
offered on behalf of the committee having it in 
charge by Rev. C. H. Patton. 

That unification is in the air is evident from 
the fact that these persons did not know the 
others were to present the matter. It was 
thoroughly discussed, and the association, 
committed to it last year, entered upon its 
practice by appointing a strong committee to 
inaugarate its use in the churches. 

These practical measures did not so absorb 
attention and consume time that we failed to 
appreciate the words of the representatives of 
our great societies, or the associational address 
by Dr. J. H. Crum on The Dispensation of the 
Spirit, the inimitable Sunday school address 
by Mrs. R. B. Preuzner on The Child and How 
to Teach Him, and the forcible paper of Dr. 
D. M. Fisk on The Help of Social Science. 
The moving appeal of Rev. G. V. Clark for 
homes, education and justice to his people— 
the Negroes in the South—closed a meeting of 
promise and power, in which were recorded 
some advance in all departments of our work 
during the year and in which definite aggres- 
sive steps towards advance in the future were 
made. W. L. 8. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


The Omaha Church Extension Society turns 
over its property and work to the Congrega- 
tional Club. 

A Nebraska edifice, pheenix-like, rises from 
its ashes. ; 

An occurrence in a Massachusetts village 
church suggests a generous way to perpetuate 
a family name. 

The efficient schools of manual training in 
a Baltimore church. 

Good record for benevolences by a church 
in Lowell, Mass. 

A South Dakota church strengthened by a 
large accession of Presbyterians. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Andover 


On Patriots’ Day eve a most enjoyable Colonial 
Party was given by the ladies of the seminary 
chapel to the students of the seminary, Abbot 
Academy and the parishioners and friends of the 
seminary church. About 250 guests were present, 
many appearing in Revolutionary costume.— Dr. 
C. C. Torrey was seminary preacher last Sunday. 
—G. A. Andrews of the Senior Class has accepted 
a call to the West Parish Church.—Rev. R. W. 
Dunbar of North Chelmsford, a member of last 
year’s Graduating Class, preached at Free Church 
on April 23.—Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft has been in- 
vited to address the alumni of the Union Seminary 
at the annual dinner in New York, May 15, on The 
Education Necessary from the Point of View of the 
College.——President Harris is serving his second 
term of the year as university preacher at Harvard. 


Hartford 


The Senior Class enjoyed an evening last week 
at Professor Mitchell’s house.——Dr. A. C. Thomp- 
son of Boston has begun his course of lectures with 
the Senior Class on Missionary Memoirs. He has 
kindly presented each member with a copy of his 
Protestant Missions.—The two remaining semi- 
nars with Dr. Hartranft will be given to a discus- 
sion of ecclesiology.——E. F. Sanderson, a Senior, 
accepts a call to Beverly, Mass.——Professor Pratt 
has been elected one of the vice-presidents of the 
American Guild of Organists. 


Yale 


The lectures on The History of Religions next year 
will be by Edouard Naville of Geneva.— Besides 
the regular scholarship prizes there will be the two 
Downe’s prizes for Scripture and hymn reading and 
for the best essay in Christian ethies.——The sem- 
inary enrollment is 96.—— Professor Stearns will be 
abroad next year.——At the Semitic and Biblical 
Club last week Professor Porter read a paper on 
The Jewish Doctrine of the Evil Impulse, and The 
Use of Prophecy by Jesus was discussed by C. 8. 
Macfarland.——The Senior address was by B. L. 
York on The:Creed of Tennyson.—The Downes 
prizes, two of $50 and two of $40, for hymn and 
Scripture reading were won: by H. A. Jump and 
E. E. Day of the Senior and by J. E. Whitley and 
J. B. Lyman of the Middle Class.——The Senior 
class has eleeted H. A. Jump-secretary.——Profes- 
sor Stevens’s Theology of the New Testament has 
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just appeared in the International Theologica) 1). 
brary series. 
Oberlin 

Messrs. Gavlik, Donat and Vavrina have peep 
approbated to preach by the Cleveland Conferenee, 
— Quite a number of Armenian students are de. 
sirous of attending Oberlin next year, and arrange. 
ments are being made for them.—Dr. D. C. Leon. 
ard is supplementing Professor Currier’s mission 
course by three lectures on Africa.—The election 
of Y. M. C. A. officers resulted in the choice of mr. 
Raymond as president and Mr. Goin secretary, 


Chicago 


President Patch of Redfield College, with a quar. 
tet of students, visited the seminary April 18 — 
Rev. Mr. Woodside, missionary of the Americap 
Board in West Central Africa, gave an address 
April 20.—The B. D. men of the Senior Class have 
just taken the special examination in sociology, 
the subject being Malthus’s Principle of Population 
Examined in the Light of Scripture Teaching — 
Professor Mackenzie visited the University of li. 
nois April 16 and had a busy day.— The basebal! 
team has played several games. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


Mass.—Andover Conference met in Lawrence at 
United Church. A symposium of one-minute testi- 
monials was suggestive on the topics: The Most En- 
couraging Things in My Church, The Responsibility 
of the Laity to Increase the Church Membership, 
How Shall We Best Educate Our Churches in Mis- 
sions? Rev. F. A. Warfield preached the sermon. 


Worcester South Conference, convening in Black- 
stone, discussed: The Improvement of Worship: 
(1) Sunday Preaching Services, (2) How to Make 
the Work of the Sunday School More Effective, 
(3) Has the C. E. Movement Been Helpful? (4) 
The Midweek Service: Is It Important? Ad 
dresses were heard from Rev. G. H. Gutterson of 
the A. M. A., Rev. W. G. Puddefoot of the H. M.§. 
and Dr. W. H. Davis. 

Cr.—The annual meeting of the Windham County 
Conference, held in Pomfret, April 25, was note 
worthy because of the presence of Dr. C. ©. Hall, 
president of Union Seminary, who gave a stimulat 
ing address on The Spirit of Worship. Other topies 
were: The Missionary Work of Our Churches: (1) 
Micronesia, (2) India, (3) What Have We Done or 
Left Undone; Worship: (1) The Sunday Evening 
Service, (2) Worship in Daily Life, (3) Music asan 
Aid. A committee was appointed to encourage & 
forward movement for missions in the churches of 
the county. 

N. Y.—The Suffolk Association held its annual 
meeting at Patchogue. Rev. J. N. Taft referred to 
the present rush in forming business trusts as an 
object lesson to the churches, teaching them 
combine for greater economy and efficiency. Rev. 
W. I. Chalmers presented the strong points of Con- 
gregationalism and Deacon Aldrich of Sayville out 
lined an ideal co-operation between pastor and 
people. Other speakers were Rev. Messrs. W. 8. 
Woolworth, Ethan Curtis and M. H. Fishburn and 
Miss Grace Edwards. 


CLUBS 

Mass.—The Young Men’s Club of Boston heid its 
third annual meeting at the usual gathering place, 
Hotel Brunswick, last week Wednesday evening. 
After the ‘members’ forum,” the subject of which 
related to the C. E. Society, varied and helpful sug 
gestions were given by many members as to the 
activity of the club next year. Among the officers 
elected were James P. Prince of Lexington as pres 
ident and 8. R. Smith of Newton as secretary. 


The Connecticut Valley Club had a good attend 
ance at South Hadley April 25. Dr. Dawson of the 
Bible Normal College was the principal speaker, 00 
the subject, The Development of the Child, his 
paper being instructive and interesting. A general 
discussion followed. Dr. Moxom stated, in connet- 
tion with the subject, the work and sphere of the 
Bible Normal College. 

N. Y.—The Brooklyn Club ended its season wit) 
the best meeting of the year. The feature, besides 
@ good dinner, was the illustrated lecture by Dr. 
Tolman on the taking title, The Golden Rule 2 
Industry. A comfortable financial balance was 
shown for the year, and Dr. Creegan was elected 
president. Dr. Hillis, among a few others, was ad- 
mitted to membership. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 632. 
The May meeting of the Superintendents’ Usion 
last Monday night at Berkeley Temple was charae 
terized by several noticeablefeatures. The attend- 
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ance was good; the open parliament—now a regular 
feature—occupled @ lively period of about 15 min- 
utes and suggested heips along various lines; 
special music was rendered well by the union’s 
male quartette ; and the speaker of the evening, 
mr. N. S. Greet, gave & practical talk on The Sun- 
day School We Would Like to See on the Eve of the 
New Century, illustrating his points with the black- 
poard. The long list of new members which have 
peen received within a few months was still further 
jengthened by the election of several at this 
meeting. 

NgPONSET.—The council for the dismission of 
Rev. E. C. Webster was held last week Wednes- 
day, 10 churches being invited. Commendatory 
resolutions were adopted regarding the work and 
ability of Mr. Webster. The resignation took ef- 
fect May 1. Last Sunday the pastor had the privi- 
jege of baptizing two infants and two adults and 
of receiving seven new members, five on confes- 
sion. Three were heads of families, two of whom 
were accompanied by their wives. 

Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE.— Woed Memorial. Rev. I. W. Sneath 
closed his labors as pastor last Sunday, receiving a 
good number of new members at the special com- 
munion. He begins work in Franklin this week. 


BeprorD.—Rev. Edwin Smith has just closed a 
pastorate of 18 years. On April 23 the church 
passed hearty resolutions commending his minis- 
try. Mr. Smith began work in Ballardvale last 
Sunday. 

NortH FALMOUTH.—The arrival here recently 
of an organ for the church was the occasion of quite 
aripple of excitement in this quiet little village. 
After the setting up of the organ a recital or “ serv- 
ice of rejoicing’? was held on Patriots’ Day, at 
which sacred and patriotic music was heard by an 
appreciative and delighted audience. The instru- 
ment is of standard make, with all the latest im- 
provements, and has pedals and two manuals. The 
case is of quartered oak, and on the front are dec- 
crated pipes. The organ was presented by Hon. 
Francis A. Nye of this place, who has been for over 
60 years a member of the choir, most of the time as 
chorister. Mention was recently made in these 
columns of the record of this choir, which is con- 
spicuous in these days of short-lived volunteer 
choirs for the loyalty and devotion with which its 
members have served. 


LowELL.—The publication of the conference sta- 
tistics shows that Kirk Street Church is the fore- 
most in benevolence, as usual, giving last year 
$8,666 for charitable purposes, while the home ex- 
penses were $7,844. It is the only church in the 
conference which gives more to other causes than 
it expends on itself, unless Andover Seminary 
Church be an exception, reporting expenses of only 
$506, while its charities are $1,719. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First. The faithful services of 
a successful teacher were recognized recently 
when a reception was given to Deacon C. E. Brown, 
who has been the teacher for 20 years of a class of 
ladies, now one of the largest classes in the Bible 
school. Former members of the class from neigh- 
boring cities were present. 


In Palmer @ May breakfast and dinner were 
served by the women.—The small debt of the 
Southampton church has been raised.—Rev. F. H. 
Lynch, the new pastor at Lenox, has been married 
to Miss Elizabeth 8. Deming of New Haven. 

Maine 

BANGOR.—First. The popular people’s service 
closed for the season with a thronged meeting. The 
best vocal and instrumental music has been pro- 
vided by the Men’s Club, the congregational sing- 
ing has been spirited, the short address by the pas- 
tor helpful and many persons not often found in 
church have attended during the winter. 


West BROOKSVILLE.—Work has been resumed 
on the new chapel which it is desired to have ready 
by May 23 for the U. E. Union. The men of the 
parish held a recent sawing bee to manufacture 
fuel for the parsonage and then enjoyed a social 
and supper. 

New Hampshire 

EXETER.—First. Under the auspices of the C. E. 
society a very pleasant birthday party was held in 
the vestry recently. Nearly 150 were in attendance. 
Excellent music was furnished by the academy glee 
and mandolin clubs. Refreshments were served, 
and a delightful evening spent. The collection 
hetted nearly $25, to be applied to the purchase of 
bymn-books. George A. Wentworth, formerly for 
many years professor in Phillips Academy, has 
been chosen a trustee to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the resignation of John T. Perry. 


DoveR.—First is sorely bereaved by the recent 
death in Boston, whither she had gone for treat- 
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ment, of Mrs. Susan E., wife of ex-Governor C. H. 
Sawyer, a valuable member and supporter. Her 
nobility of character, kindness of heart and cheer- 
ful generosity were well known, not only in the 
home community but by a large circle of friends 
elsewhere. 

WINCHESTER.—The parsonage is undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs for its renovation and improvement 
preparatory to its occupation by the new pastor, 
Rev. C. F. Roper, who has recently accepted the 
call given him. 

FRANKLIN.—The pastor, Rev. J. H. Bliss, now on 
the 14th year of his pastorate, announced from his 
pulpit on a recent Sunday his resignation, to take 
effect sometime during the present year, as may 
hereafter be determined. 

FRANCESTOWN.—By the will of the late Miss 
Mary C. Willard the society comes into possession 
of all her real estate, and the A. B.C. F. M., 
A. M. A. and C. H. M. 8. receive $200 each. 


West LEBANON.—During the pastorate of Rev. 
C. F. Roper, just closed, a debt of $600 has been 
removed, and the church buildings have been re- 
paired at an expense of $400. 


First Chureb, Concord, has recently voted to adopt 
individual communion cups.—— The Pembroke 8. 8. 
library has been replenished by the purchase of $40 
worth of new books. 

Vermont 
(For other news see page 638.) 


In Brattleboro Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward of 
New York preached last Sunday. 


Connecticut 


HARTFORD.— Windsor Avenue. Rev. H. R. Miles 
has resigned, to take effect at once, and has ac- 
cepted a call to Brattleboro, Vt. He came here 
three years ago from United Church, New Haven, 
where he was assistant to Dr. Munger. He leaves 
for dryer climate of Brattleboro partly on account 
of the health of his wife.——Glenwood. The con- 
gregation presented Rev. H. DeW. Williams with a 
gold watch and chain on his 31st birthday, also a 
set of resolutions of confidence in his work as pas- 
tor.— Fourth netted about $200 from its recent 
bazar. 

NEW HAVEN.—Plymouth. Ground was broken 
last week for the new cburch edifice, with appropri- 
ate exervises.——Howard Avenue is attempting to 
pay off its debt of $2,000 at the rate of $100 a 
month, under the direction of Rev. W. J. Mutch, 
who is making a determined effort to have this 
plan succeed. A week ago Sunday evening was 
given up to @ memorial service to the dead, each 
member of the church who has died during the past 
year being spoken about by some friend. 


NEW BRITAIN.—South. The closing recital in 
the course of eight popular organ recitals which 
have been given during the winter is given this 
week by R. P. Paine, organist of this church. This 
course has been very successful, and, although 
some of the best players of this section of the coun- 
try have appeared, the price has been kept down 
to but little more than cover expenses, thus mak- 
ing it popular and largely attended.—— First has a 
new piano for the chapel. 

East HARTFORD.—A special meeting of the 
church was held last Friday night to act upon the 
resignation of Rev. 8. A. Barrett, and it was voted 
to request him to withdraw his action. A commit- 
tee waited upon him, but brought back a request 
that it be accepted, which action was then taken. 
At a recent social in celebration of the pastor’s 
birthday he was presented with a purse of $75 from 
the Endeavor Society and an immense birthday 
cake. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS.—An audience completely 
filling church and chapel was present a week ago 
Sunday evening at the union memorial service to 
Professor Jacobs, late principal of the borough 
schools. Free pews and the pledge system just 
adopted have brought forth a considerable increase 
in the receipts of the church and added greatly to 
the attendance, making it stronger in every way 
than it has been for years. 
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Avon.—Rev. C. K. Fankhauser has declined a 
call to remain a fourth year, as he desires a broader 
fleld and feels that the salary paid is too much of a 
strain on the church. During the past two years 
repairs and alterations have been made costing 
$1,400 and the $1,000 debt reduced so that it is ex- 
pected to pay the balance of it this spring, in addi- 
tion to meeting the expenses of the church. 

TORRINGTON.—Third has had a successful year 
financially in spite of large sums given for the new 
chapel and the enlargement of the church. In- 
cluding $599 collected on back- pledges the receipts 
amounted to $3,204 and a balance of $274 is car- 
ried forward to the new year. The Mowry fund 
amounts with interest to $1,282. 

WATERBURY.—Second. During Dr. J. G. Daven- 
port’s pastorate of 18 years he has received 472 
new members on confession and 536 by letter. 
The present membership is 1,024. 


NEW HARTFORD’s receipts last year for home 
expenses were $1,800. A balance remains. The 
church still raises its money by the sale of pews. 


The New Preston pulpit has been acceptably filled 
by M. D. Dunning of Hartford Seminary, son of Dr. 
A. E. Dunning of The Congregationalist.—Litch- 
field will raise $300 with which to paint the church. 
——Enfield meeting house is being painted, also 
that at Somersville. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


BROOKLYN.—Puritan will have a festival week 
May 7-12 in connection with the dedication of the 
new buildings, a number of prominent ministers 
participating in the exercises. 


New Jersey 


BounD BROOK has just completed a prosperous 
year. Membership and benevolences grow stead- 
ily. During the three years of the present pastor- 
ate nearly 100 persons have been received to fel- 
lowsh'p. Last year 36 were added, while the be- 
nevolences were nearly $1,000. The prayer meet- 
ings are well attended and are most inspiring. A 
monthly question box has been a successful fea- 
ture. The edifice has been fitted with a new heat- 
ing plant. Rev. J. O. Jones is pastor. 


HawortH during the year lost by fire its former 
place of worship, and while no gains in membership 
are reported, yet under the leadership ef Dr. J. M. 
Whiton, who has consented to serve as acting pas- 
tor for another year, the church life has been quick- 
ened and the interest in missions deepened. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE.—First. An inaugural recital was 
given, April 20, on the new organ just erected in 
the church.— Second. Rev. C. D. Harp, formerly 
of Providence, R. I., accepts call to this church and 
enters immediately on his work.——Canton. The 
closing exercises of the institutional work, night 
schools, etc., for the eighth year took place April 
26. The aggregate attendance this year was 700. 
Wood carving and Venetian iron work were added 
to the branches taught. The schools are supported 
by manufacturers of the neighborhood, and are a 
success. 

Georgia 

THOMASVILLE.—Bethany. For 12 days last month 
the church enjoyed a great spiritual uplift. Rev. 
James Wharton conducted a series of revival meet- 
ings for eight days, the like spiritual success of 
which has never been known here before. The 
church was aroused to new life and activity, and 
79 persons gave evidence of conversion. Some 
went to nearly all the churches in the city, but the 
great majority were baptized by the pastor, Rev. 
T. M. Nixon, and admitted to the fellowship of 
Bethany. The success is attributed to the carrying 
out of a suggestion of the pastor that the teachers 
and pupils of the Normal School, the members of 
Bethany Church and a number of Baptists and 
Methodists well disposed pray three times a day 
for an outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the meet- 
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ings. This was done every day for three weeks be- A Michigan ster, having its own Sunday school and service and 
fore Mr. Wharton came. GRAND RAP1Ips.—At a meeting of citizens of the being represented on the board of deacong and 
Florida fifth ward, called to pay respects to Rev. J. T. ‘trustees. The council composed of the 
pe SS Husted, who is about to move to Wyandotte, a Churches met at Thedford and found a chureh o;. 
: eres purse of $200 was given him, the presentation being 8@Dization of 17 members, 12 uniting on contessio, 
Texas made by a prominent Catholic layman. Four fare- #04 representing several different denominations, 
DALLAS.—First. During the two years’ pastor- well receptions have been tendered him, one of 10 each case the church is the only one in its county, 
ate of Rev. F. A. Hatch, which is to close June 1, them by the ministers of the city. At Brewster the sermon was by Rev. W. H. 
the church has been strengthened by 50 access'ons. 1 gt Johns Rev. Arie Binkhorst has started on *!@8; that at Thedford was preached by Supt. Har. 
The dismissing council warmly commended his pig pastorate auspiciously. mon Bross. ] 
work. He seeks bettér climatic and educational OmAHA.—Congregationalists had a busy forenoon 
advantages for his children, and will occupy the Wisconsin at the Y. M.C. A. rooms April 24. The Congrega. I 
interval between pastorates in the lecture field, prack EARTH.—Rev. and Mrs. Stoddart cele- tional Club, lately reorganized and incorporated 
where he has already won gratifying recognition. prated the 60th anniversary of their marriage last 8 to hold property, held a meeting at 10 o'clock 
He may be addressed at Attleboro’, Mass., after week. There were 16 members of the family pres- nd elected officers and an executive committee. 
Aug. 1. ent representing five different States, besides many A recess was then taken, during which the Omaha 
THE INTERIOR friends. Among the 10 dollar gold pieces pre- Church Extension Society held a meeting, winding 
(For Chicago news see page 637.) sented was one bearing the date 1849 and another UP its affairs and turning over its property to the t 
Ohio 1899. este em sen Be ee its session, : 
s accepte e trust and appo a large miss’ : 
daptheepneeoetsecag pan vhasann a oleate committee to superintend the work oraiceaae | 
CLARIDON.—In the death of Judge Lester Taylor Missouri by the Extension Society. Then the laymen de. 
at the great age of 100 years and eight months this (For news see page 652.) parted and the ministers held their usual Monday a 
church loses its last charter member, Ohio loses its Nebraska meeting. 
oldest Congregationalist and the Western Reserve ° Ak a Oa 
a loved and honored citizen. For three-quarters of NEWCASTLE celebrated its fifteenth anniversary Continued on page 655. 
a century he has been active in church affairs as April 23. Superintendent Bross, under whose lead — 
well as in educational and political matters. He the church was gathered, preached in the morning. ‘é 
was moderator of Plymouth Rock Conference 50 _ It was organized in a community largely Roman One Sw allow Does 
years ago and again at its semi-centennial a year Catholic, with a view to combining all the Protes- 
ago. tant element in the vicinity, and has admirably N t M: h S ’ ” ' 
ot Make a Opring. 


SANDUSKY.—Under the leadership of Rev. E. A. 
Steiner, the Sunday congregations are holding up 
to the high mark attained in the former pastorate 
and the missionary and prayer meetings are more 
largely attended than ever. The whole work is 
prospering and Mr. Steiner is receiving hearty sup- 
port from his people who love him for his ability 
and spirituality. He will spend his vacation this 
summer in Europe. 

Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Fellowship has accepted the 
resignation of its pastor, Rev. F. M. Whitlock. The 
pastorate of nearly four years bas been marked by 
peace and harmony. The family expect to go East 
because of the health of a delicate child. Steps 
have been taken to secure another pastor.— 
Covenant. The first anniversary of the organiza- 
tion was observed April 27. There was a social 
reunion, special music and addresses by the pastor 
and others. The attendance and interest, espe- 
cially among the young people, is steadily increas- 
ing, and there is much enthusiasm. About $2,200 
had been paid during the year tor permanent im- 
provements, besides meeting the running expenses. 


ALEXANDRIA.—Plans are being proposed for the 
new church, the chapel which has been used since 
the lot purchase being entirely too strait for the 
growing work. The church has unanimously voted 
to build at once. The house is to cost $5,000, 
which, with $2,200 paid for the lot, will bring the 
expenditure, with furnishings, up to $8,000. Rev. 
J.C. Smith is pastor. 

SouTH V1Go.—Reyv. Martin Jensen of Macksville 
has just closed a series of meetings. Nearly 40 had 
experienced a change of heart, of whom 25 were 
received into the church. Mr. Jensen will now 
preach regularly for this country church in addition 
to his Macksville work. 
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served its purpose. Rev. G. W. Mitchell came as 
first pastor in 1884 immediately after graduating at 
Andover. The first house of worship had scarcely 
been built when it was utterly demolished by a hur- 
ricane. Through great effort and sacrifice a second 
house was erected, but had scarcely been dedicated 
when it was burned to the ground. Faith and cour- 
age, however, triumphed in the erection of a third 
building, which has been a rallying point for good 
work. Mr. Mitchell was succeeded by Rev. W. J. 
Paske, and he by Rev. John Roberts, who was the 
efficient and beloved pastor for 10 years. During 
his ministry the church increased in membership, 
became self-supporting and contributed largely to 
benevolences. After the morning sermon a gener- 
ous offering was taken for home missions in ac- 
knowledgment of early help. In the evening Mr. 
Roberts spoke of his 10 years’ service, and the anni- 
versary sermon was preached by the present pastor, 
Rev. G. H. Rice. The church has just voted to ask 
Mr. Rice to remain another year, and will go for- 


ward at once to enlarge and beautify the building. 


The Daily Branch Church, associated with New- 
castle, was gathered by Mr. Roberts during his 
ministry, and an afternoon service was held at that 
point in connection with the anniversary. 


BREWSTER AND THEDFORD.—The recognition 
by council, April 25, 26, of these two churches ip 
the county seat towns of Blaine and Thomas Coun- 
ties furnishes another illustration of the adaptabil- 
ity of Congregationalism when it is desirable to 
unite Christians of various denominations. Special 
meetings were held during the past winter by Supt. 
J. D. Stewart and his helper, Rev. C. G. Murphy, 
and preliminary organizations were effected. At 
Brewster the council found a church of 44 mem- 
bers, 36 coming on confession and 34 being heads 
of families. Eight different denominations and two 
communities are represented in the organization, 
the Pleasant Valley Branch, 10 miles from Brew- 





Myriads of birds announce 
the opening of bright days and 
bring promise of renewed 
health and strength. They 
teach us a lesson—to set our 
human house in order by 
thoroughly cleansing our 
blood, making it new, pure 
and bright. 


There is only one real specific with 
which to accomplish this, and that is 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, America’s Greatest 
Spring Medicine, which never disappoints. 
As a purifier, its work is thorough, and 
good health is sure to follow. 


Blood Poisoning —“I suffered nine 
weary months with blood poisoning. (rand- 
mother urged me to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and soon after the sores disappeared and I 
was perfectly cured.” Junius B. CRAIG, 
61 Park Street, Cleveland, Obio. 

Result of Measles—" The measies left 
my eyes very sore, swollen and painful, while 
spots came on them. I was permanentl 
cured by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
recommend it.”” AMANDA PETERSON, Box 
497, Campello, Mass. 


9 
Hoods Sarsapari 
Never Disappoints 


Hood's Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 


only catoartic to take with Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
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FORBIDDEN TO FORGET 
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When you are ready to buy a new refrigerator don’t 
forget the imperfections and weaknesses of the old one. 
You must try and escape all these failings in your new 
> purchase. 

Most important is convenience. That means size. 
One trouble with your old refrigerator was that it 
consumed so much ice that most of the space had to be 
giventotheice-box. But refrigerators have been greatly 
improved since then, and we show some latest pattern 
refrigerators that need very little ice-space, because 


Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEARIN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents | 


ae | | 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration on the address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. — Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Fri insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost the amet being doubly protected, melts slowly. 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 


universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continu Do not buy any refrigerator this year until you see the new styles we have 0B a 
with such an Order all arrearages must be paid. an | exhibition They represent the farthest advance in scientific construction to date. 
: the expiration of the subscription" °° And they are all sold here at Canal Street prices. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., | 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 
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W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd . 
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Gilchrist & Co. 


WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


Have purchased the entire stock, 
lease and good will of the busi- 
ness of 


A. N. Cook & Co., 


421 Washington St., Boston, 
the well-known dealers in best 


grades of Men’s Hats, Caps, Um.- | 


brellas, Canes, Traveling Rugs, | 
and Fur Coats. 


Ladies’ Fine Furs and 
Trimmed Hats. 


Monday next we will begin to 
make clearance of everything— 
positively everything. 

Some things reduced 25 per cent. 
“ “ “ 50 “ 
4“ “ “ 75 “ 

Buy a Seal Jacket or Sable 
Muff or a Man’s Fur- Lined 
Overcoat now at 25 cents on 
the dollar. 








SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431. 
Known abroad as the Empress Model. 

More than two hundred thousand organs were 
made in our factory before this instrument was per- 
fected. It is the result es reat experience in mak- 
ing organs for all purposes for everybody. 

rhe reg tent in the = he West- 
minsier Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
lace contain a Mason & Hamlin Organ. The self 
t amateur and Franz Liszt, Saint-Saens, Theo. 
mas, George W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs, 

tT 1e Sankey Model (so called becanse it was de- 
sig “d for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suitabie 
for chure hes, lodges, schools and homes. Cash with 
order price, $180.00, Other organs $27.00 to $2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 45 
years, Write us about organs if you are interested. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


‘a BOSTON, MASS. 


CARY! COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS Foor 


CHURCH GLASS ano“! 
DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Glass Windows 
ae Decorations 

, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


_BELLS 


= Alloy Church and School Bells. ved - 
Catalogue, The C.S. BELL CO., Hi 














| Through his efforts the chureh has b 
| of the strongest in southern California. 
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Continued from page 654. 


BEEMER.—A council consisting of the pastors 
and delegates of the churches of Norfolk, Stanton, 
Wisner, West Point, Scribner and Dodge met here 
April 20 to recognize the newly organized church. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. J. J. Parker 
and Rev. John Jeffries offered the prayer of recog- 
| nition. The church starts out with 27 members, 
| who in their intelligence and spirit contribute 
| materially to the moral and spiritual forces of the 
| place and State. 

South Dakota 
| §1oux FALLS.—Rev. D. B. Scott, at a recent 
| communion, received 20 representative Presbyte- 
rians into Congregational fellowship. 
| New Mexico 

[For news see page 639.) 

PACIPIC COAST 
California 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Bethany recently celebrated 
| the 25th anniversary of its Chinese missions. The 
| little Celestials gave songs and recitations in Eng- 
lish ; a native Chinaman told what he and bis breth- 
ren converted in California are doing for their home- 
land, and the consul brought congratulations, which 
were interpreted by Rev. Jee Gam. The meeting 
closed with an impromptu reception to the consul. 

Pomona, by general expressions of kindness and 
good will toward Rev. L. H, Frary and of _ protest 
against his being taken for the H. M. superintend- 
ency, has secured his continuance as pastor. 
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Luncheons 


©  Troubleless meals—all you have to 3 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


Veal Loaf — a pleasing change for lunch. 
R Ox Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
unc! 

Compressed Corned Beef —  eaoeeet 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 

Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn’t be better—with or without tomato sauce. 

Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
conepe make excellent sandwiches—everybody 
ikes ’em. 


Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


** How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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For Weekly Register see page 656. 


Christian Work and Workers 


The International Young Men’s Christian 
Association Committee received conditionally 
last week $50,000 toward the Naval Depart- 
ment’s work. The two conditions were 
made that a further sum of $100,000 should be 
raised, and that the name of this giver be not 
made public. The work of the Naval De- 
partment, at the head of which is Rear-Ad- 
miral Philip, is the establishment of shore 
homes for blue jackets and marines, the fur- 
nishing of chaplains for naval stations and 
warships and providing reading matter and 
stationery. A home has already been estab- 
lished at the Brooklyn yard and has proved 
successful. The purpose is to do for Amer- 
ican enlisted men what was long ago done by 
the British public for English sailors. A 
shore home protects sailors from sharks and 
is an association building in all other respects. 
It is hoped eventually to establish such homes 
in Boston, Newport News, Key West, San 
Francisco and, perhaps, Manila and Hono- 
lulu. Efforts are to be put forth at once to 
raise the stipulated sum in order to secure the 
$50,000 gift. 








We have sadly realized this for a long time, 
as these columns bear witness. O for a wide- 
spread realization of our shame and peril! 
Out with “funny things ” from our churches, 
and in with the awful solemnities of life and 
death, of sin and condemnation! ‘ What 
would Jesus do?” He would cleanse the 
churches as he cleansed the temple. He 
would quench the passion for amusement and 
immoral excitement of every kind by utter- 
ances that would arouse dead consciences 
and make men afraid to trifle with questions 
of truth, of duty and of destiny. We do not 
wish to say where the responsibility for the 
existing state of things chiefly belongs, but 
we have the firm belief that the ministers as a 
body are far more grieved and disturbed by 
the state of things than are the most infiuen- 
tial elements of the laity.—The Morning Star. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves fatigue 
and depression. A grateful tonic. 














: Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGUE, o eo St., Boston, 

BOSTON AUXILIARY OF THE MCALL Asso, 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Charlesgate. Boston. 

THE post office address of Rev. ” R. W. Scott is 
Kenrick Park, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT can be engaged as 
pulpit supply or for lectures, from April 1 to November. 

n her lectures on Hawali, Madagascar, and y+ coun- 
tries, Mrs. Leavitt tells her hearers what she has seen. 
Address 12 Pinckney St , Boston, Mass. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the financial 
agent, Ln Bd Dox. 556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Pen- 
rose, Walia Walla, Wash. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral! and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leac ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin vessels; 

ag the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’. Wants 





Notices under this heading. not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Wanted, a Christian family Seotent a bright, healthy 
boy, nearly ‘three years old. Address, with references, 
G. F., The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Church Carpets Any church putting down new 
carpets this spring, and wishing to dispose of the old 
one, can find a place wag one is needed very much by 
Rev. Geo. Furness, So. Wardsboro, Vt., 
e Sengnaesinel church. 


addres-in 
pastor of 


Wanted, two ladies, Christian people, to occupy a 
sitting-room and chamber, with board. Beautiful situa- 
tion, modern conveniences, near electrics, eighteen 
miles from Boston, comfortable home, and moderate 
terms to the right parties. Address A.L., The Con- 
gregationalis!. 


To Bent, Maplehurst, furnished. Fine summer res- 
idence, one mile from depot. New house, 14 rooms 
bath and modern plumbing. Pure spring water, shaded 
lawn, stable and pasture, ample grounds, golf links, 














mountain stream, fine scenery. John C. Newton, 
Wilmington, Vt. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 

ALLEN, Frank H., accepts -upintendency of Ne 
Mexico H. M. work tu councetion with his pastorate 
at Aibuquery e. 

ALLEN, Herbert M., furmerly a missionary in Turkey 
under the A. B. C. ‘¥. M , to be ror missionary to 
anes in *., under the C. M.8. Accep 

REWS, Geo. Ax oe! aa. +, accepts call to 
ape Parish, Andover, Mas: 

ASHMON, Edward H. Secepts call to Jerome, Ariz., in 
connection with H. M. superintendeacy of Arizona. 

BISHOP, Albert W., Parsons, Kan., to Sterling. Ac- 

BREEZE, mmenael, to remain at Hancock and Coloma, 
Wis., another yea 

BROKENSHIRE, yohu J., — Arta’ Ch., Chicago, to 

Ch., same os Accepts 
, Ka. Hardwic k, Vt., not called to 


, Belding, Mich.,to Hart. Accepts. 
Meadville, Pa., to Vergennes, Vt. 
das. rE 9 i Mead Mass., declines call to 


AULK, -. Sweeney, Okl., to Tohee. 
GALES. Thos. P., formerly of Union, Me., to Stoning- 
ton. Accepts, to begin at once. 
bat vy agin recently of Freedom, Me., to 
Orford, N. H. epts. 
HALL, Arch hibald » Soctines to remain a third year 


7 


at Ta Lev Memoriai C h., New Haven, Ct. 
HARDIN A. E., lacntren! College, to Bowmanville, 
Ont anes ots. 


HARGEAY: Jobn W., Archwood Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 
» to Baraboo, Wis. ‘Ac ecepts. 

Hake. Cyrus formerly ‘of eeeneGonee, R.L, to 
Second Ch., Baltimore, Md. Acce 

HAWKES, Winfield 8., fecuerty or South Hadley, 
Mass., more recently H. M. Supt. for Utah and 
Idaho, to be financial secretary cf the French-American 
qe w Springfield, Mass. Accepts 

HILLS, Wm. 8., rec ently of Alma and Naponee, Neb., 
to Gar tield, Kan. Accepts. 

HI TCHCOCK, Milan H. Boston, Mass., to Hubbards- 
ton. Accepis, and has un wor 

HOWLAND, Sam’i M., Chase, Mich., accepts call to 
Allendale,’ Bass Riv er and Eastmanville. 

JAQUITH, Uhas. A., Yale Sem., to Ea. and No. Wood- 
stuck, Ct. Acce ts. 

a hy vo ney E. St. Louis, Ill., to Alto Pass and 
Cobden. Acce 2 . 
— SE, Fran %., formerly of Corvallis, Ore., to 

ui APpleton, Minn. Accepts. 
Harry K., Windsor Ave. Ch , Hartford, (t., ac- 
c - ots call to Center Ch., Brattleboro, Vt. 
OWENS, Edmund, + ifc Sem., accepts call to Spring- 
dale and Chewelah, W 
~ _— Chas. H., Sterling, Kan., to Chapman. Ac- 


ROBERTS, Owen W., recently of New Rockford, N. D., 
to Kensa and Wimbledon. 

SAHLSTROM, L. A., to Pelican Rapids, Mian. 

irae ae ward F., Hartford Sem., to Washing- 

veny Mass. Accepts, may be —— June 1. 

sAnGE NT: "Charles F., Denmark, Me., assalboro, 
N. Au usta and Riverside. Accepts 

SILER, , Brown, OKl., to Pisgah. 

SPANSWICK. “Thos. W., Guthrie, Okl., to Newaygo, 


Mich. 
a ae Will H., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Alpena, 


epts. 
stata — - Chicago Sem., to Michigan 
t 

TIBBETTS, Dallas D., lately of Central City, 1o., ac- 
cepts call to Bear Grove. 

WATRY, Francis, gay Cal., to Weaverville and 
trinity Co. Accepts, to begin May 7. 

WATT, R. G., Fitch Bay, Que., to Barrie, Ont. 

WILCOX, Chas. E., to remain at Biwabik, Minn. Ac- 
cepts, the ch. refusing to accept his resignation. 

WILCOX, phen P., Alpine and Walker, Mich., to 


Chase. ‘Ac cepts. 

WIL TIAMS, John, Barneveld, Wis., to Sun Prairie. 
Accepts, and will continue special studies in the State 
Univeraity. 

YORK, Burt L., Yale Sem., to Roxbury, Ct. 


Ordinations and Installations 

a ag +3 G., i. Whitefield Ch., 

ATKINSON, W W. Ds o. Danvers, Ill., Apr. 12. Address, 

Rev. J. W. Fox: other parts, "Rev. Messrs. Fred: 

Bowen, B. F. Boller, A. P. Solandt and W. A. K 
Campbell. 

BOSARD, Ww. ‘ 0. . Dodge t Center, Minn., April 24. Ser- 


mon, Rev. 
Jere. C., 4. Eoqntee Park Ch., St. Louis, Apr. 


CROMER, 
21. Sermon, Rev. fillard; other parts, Jr. 
Patton, A. K. 


——, Burnham, ior. Messrs. C. H. 
Wray . M. Jones, Ph. D. 

FRAZER. Chas. W., i. Key West, Fla., Apr. 23. Sermon, 

Rev. S. D. Paine. 


Accepts. 


Newburyport, 


Resignations 


BASSETT, Franklio H., New firs: » Minneapolis. 

BLIS3, ‘Henry, = lin, to take effect before 
a atean ste he ye 

CLARK, Chester M., Marseilles, Ill., to take effect 
aut, 16 or earlier 

DEANE, ey First Ch., Crown cane, N.Y. 

ENMAN E., Magnolia, Mas 
FRASER arthiir E., a8 ass’t pastor United Ch., New 

ven 

JOHNSTON, Win., Newport, Ky 

MADILL, Wm. H., Honor and omestead, Mich. 

PERRY “Lawrence, Greenwich, Mass. 

SEABURY , Joseph B., Dedham, Mass., April 30, in the 
15th year of his astorate. 

SEVERANCE, Miiton L., First Ch., Bennington, Vt. 

SPRAGUE, Eimer E., Cortland and Pickreli, Neb. 


Dismissions 


GOODWIN, Frank J., Glen Ridge, mJ -» April 
ROPER, C. ‘Fremont, West Lebanun, iy fs April 24, to 
take affect May 7 


Churches Organized 


BEEMER, Bob. ree. 20 April, 27 members. 
BREWSTI ait oes. 2 Abril, 44 members. - 
u aion, — Fe O members. Rev. Al- 
rieepo bs ‘at vases ey 
eb., rec. 26 A ril, 17 members. 
WESTFIELD, lo poe 10 April.” 


Tliscellaneous 


GEORGE, Prin. Jos. H., of the Congregational College 
Montreal, was entertained by the Con tional 
Club on the eve of his leaving for a visit to land. 
Numerous short addresses were delivered embodying 
congratulations and good wishes. 

— < occupied his pulpit in Medway 
30, after an absence of 16 Sun- 


ROR wring to ieinee illness. 

GENT. a, M., of St. Louis, has the sympathy of 

“many frien his’ serious illuess caused by an acci- 
t at the ——. 


den 
WESTFALL. Jhas. K., the new tor at Ventura, ‘a’ 


was recently th a@ reception in which the Seanas! 
om ~~ { many members of four sister churches par- 
cipa 














ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


HE 








BEYMER-BAUMAK 
emtemn ~~ 
FAHNESTOCE 
ANCHOR 
j Caine 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER ° 
ines obtain Pure 
SOUTHERN } Chicag t 
gurrmax 0. necessary fe) 
COLLIER ° ° 
ante is right. 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


misleading brands of ‘White Lead” 
“Pure White Lead,” that 
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truth of the matter is, there 


are so many mixtures of Zinc, 


Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 


and 
in order to 
White Lead it is absolute:y 


make sure that the brand 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead Tinting C: 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving v 
able information and card showing samples of colors free ; a! 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles ». 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint 


William St., New York. 





* PRUDENTIAL 


Why should you 
insure your life? 


BECAUSE: 
Prudence suggests it. 
Reason approves it. 
Uncertainty of life requires 

it. 
Duty demands it. 
Economy selects it. 
No investment excels it. 


Thoughtfulness seeks it. 


Intelligence endorses it. 
Affection constrains it. 
Law supervises it. 


We will be glad to furnish full infor- 
mation about Life Insurance adapted 
to your needs and conditions. 


Ages, } to 70. 
Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 
Write, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Co. of America 


JOUN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President, SPWARK, N. 4. 








IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON. 45 Milk St., Boston. Mass, 


proved farms in 

SEVEN PER GENT. sana ae 

CLEAR OF TAXES, lands offered as sec urity. = 
3 

td gn or die aaa We Say aud sell 

North and South Dakota Land. Write for information. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 


HIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 


State, Country & City indebtedness. Large and 
small Sonar} fon to 8% interest. Inquiry 
solicited. First class references. 


W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 
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¢ The Congregationalist | 
. SERVICES.. 





No. 28. WHITSUN-DAY (21 May) 
No. 14. MEMORIAL DAY 
No. 15. CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
No. 16. NATIONAL 

35 Other Services Now Ready 





100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


HANDBOOK QUIZ 


20 Questions on the contents of 

The Congregationalist Handbook. 
Sent, postpaid, at the rate of 

2 CENTS FOR BACH 25 COPIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Bostet: 
Handbook No. 19. 
How to Incorporate a Church. 


10 cents a copy. $5.00 a hundred. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 14-20 God's Covenant and Ours. 
Ps. 105: 1-10, (Christian Endeavor pledge 
meeting.) 

Whether we are considering fer the first 
time the matter of our relation to God, or 
whether having tried to serve him for years 
we are sorrowing because our grip on unseen 
things is not firmer, it is well to remember 
that our religion starts with God. Hear the 
guthor of Genesis, “In the beginning, God. 
Hear John “‘ We love him because he first 
joved us.” Hear Paul, “‘ Theson of God loved 
me and gave himself for me.” ‘“ He which be- 
gan a good work in you will perfect it until 
the day of Jesus Christ.” God’s plans for our 
lives dates far back of the moment when we 
first began to respond to him. If we are 
blessed with a long line of godly ancestors we 
are sharers in the advantages of the covenant 
he made with them. But at all events God 
started out to do something in our behalf, to 
win us back to himself, to reproduce in us the 
character of his son. 


Time and again his chosen ones have re- 
tarded and indeed have neutralized the work- 
ing out of his plan for them. Entering into 
solemn covenants they have broken their 
vows, but he has seemed just as anxious to re- 











It must beso. The leading chefs 
of the country, the men who cook 
for the famous clubs and hotels 
cannot all be mistaken, and they 
unreservedly declare that they 
have found nothing to equal 


Keystone 


Silver White 


Gelatine 


“T use it wholly,” says M. Fellard, 


chef to John Jacob Astor, ‘all 
others are discarded.” 

Keystone Silver White Gelatine 
has won this recognition only be- 
cause it stands superior to every 
other make of latine in the 
world. Su vee use purest, 
whitest, si t, goes further, 
thate good Ah SS RN 

ata e s 
Nota ee is weaknews of the com- 
mon kin 

tee iediiaalaaiaidiaa ly yousend us 
his pame fer we will send you a sample 


pectae nee ree, with ae py, Ae — 
ws ,c08 iso of the a 


c MICHIOAN. CARBON WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 
‘The largest makers of selatine im the werld. 





Dr ISAACTHOMPSON) EYE WATER 


ITALY, Ecypt and Hoty Lano 
by the PRINCE LINE. 
New, first-class fast steamers.... 
Rates lower than by other Lines. 

C.B. RICHARD & CO.,6. P. Agts. 
Prince Line, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORE EYES 
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new the covenant as to make it in the first 
place. Constant trespassing upon his kind- 
ness has not altered one whit his disposition 
toward the children of men. ‘O the depths 
of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God,” cries out the apostle. 
How full the Bible is of “* I will’s.’’ 

No earthly father loves like thee, 

No mother half so mild 


Bears and forbears as thou dost do, 
With me, thy sinful child. 





Nothing lifts us toa point where we are so 
nearly on an equality with God as does this 
readiness of his to enter into a compact with 
us. He might regard men as his subjects, 
issue his orders and carry them out to the 
letter. He might look upon us as servants 
sent to do his bidding, but he chooses to make 
us participants in his counsels, sharers in his 
redemptive work. “‘ [havecalled you friends,” 
says Jesus. It takes two parties to enter into 
afriendship. [In comparison with the heathen 
conception of deity the Christian idea of God 
shines resplendently. He thinks so highly of 
his creatures that he is ready to make them 
partakers of his own nature. 





All this bears directly on so apparently 
simple and common an occurrence as taking 
the Endeavor pledge. When we enroll our- 
selves we are not primarily becoming related 
to a certain group of young persons who cher- 
ish similar aims with ourselves, nor are we 
first of all leaguing ourselves with a mighty 
host throughout the earth. We are looking 
into the face of our Master and saying, “‘ Be- 
cause thou art ready to live my life with me, 
to furnish me a model, to be my companion in 
the days of conflict and pain, to lift me out of 
selfishness and meanness and to make me good 
for something in the world, [ also promise to 
do that which thou wouldst have me do.’”’ If 
we take the pledge in this spirit we shall have 
an impetus to carry it out to all the smallest 
particulars, and no covenant of old which God 
ever made with Abraham, Isaac, Javob or any 
of their successors will seem to us so solemn 
and so glorious as that which we have made 
with the Lord God Almighty. 


FOR CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 


A Bohemian C. E. 8. is flourishing in the Bethle- 
hem Congregational Church of Cleveland, 0. 

During the year just closed 65 Juniors joined the 
church from the Beston Union and 96 graduated 
into the Y. P. 8. 

A society has been organized in the Tombs prison, 
New York city. Its mission is to help the 1,600 
boys resident there. 

The Y. P.8.C. E., West Hartford, Ct., is divided 
into mission bands, each studying and reporting 
some particular field. 

President Clark of the U. 8. C. E. started Monday 
for a six weeks’ tour to Western conventions. He 
will visit the Pacific slope before returning. 

General Secretary Baer is on his way to London 
via the St. Louis in the interests of the convention 
of 1900. He will also attend the British conven- 
tion at Belfast. 

The Boston Junior Union has honored itself for 
the last two years in choosing as its president Mrs. 
Francis E. Clark. Miss Gertrude A. Rausch has 
now succeeded her. 








FRANCE (NORMANDY).—Normandy, though only 
a small corner of Europe bordering on the English 
Channel, has been of great importance in the 
world’s history, and to literature and art has 
proved an inspiring theme. First inhabited by the 
Gauls, this province passed into the hands of the 
Normans, and from them to the Northmen, who 
gave it the name of Normandy. It is now a part 
of the republic of France, divided into five depart- 
ments, in which fishing and agriculture form the 
chief pursuits of the simple, industrious people. 
The current issue of the Singer National Costume 
Series shows two women of the peasant class wear- 
ing the large, picturesque white caps which have 
characterized Norman women since the days of 
William the Conqueror. There are about 150 
Singer offices in France. Among them are Caen, 
Cherbourg and Havre in Normandy. In this beauti- 
ful country the family exists in a very attractive 
form; nearly every one has a sewing machine, most 
of them being Singers. 














M4 ; cs 
Young and Old } 

Should find nourishment in bread, and it is 

a cruelty to feed children upon white flour pro- 


: ducts, entailing upon them imperfect deve oi 
6 cases and physical degeneration as Well asd ae 


FranklinIMills Flow 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEA} 


is rich in GLUTEN and all that woes abn pe | o 
- youth and svusTatn in old age. Bread m 

from the Franklin Flour is a ‘beautiful Tight 
golden brown. It takes its color from the ele- 
ments contained in the whole wheat from which 
it is made, and it is the cheapest flour ever 
known. as it will make more pounds of bread 
from the same weight of flour, and give more 
food value for the same money than any other 
flour in the world 

If your grocer does not keep it, send us his 
noms and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. See that the Flour délivered bears 
our label. Avoid substitutes. Send for free 


The Genuine Made only by : 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, WY. 3 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 

















A party under s rer *ial escort will leave Boston May 
22 for a splendid Tour to 


suinis ALASKA 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK, ™,%ox2ers4 


of America, 


in connection with . journey across adaniaans by the 
Great Northern Railway. There will be visits to St. Paul, 
Portiand, Tacoma, Min eapolis and Chicago; the east- 
ward journey wili be made over the Northern Pacific 
Railway from Tacoma to Minneapolis, Ge there is a 
choice of au all-rail route east of Minneapolis, or by 
steamer from Dul ‘th to Buffalo, through 


The Creat Lakes. 


Additional Tours to Alaska, July 6, 17 and 20. 


Additional Tours to the VYettowstone Park, 
July 7, 17 and 20, and August 31. 


Tour to Yellowstone Park, Pacific North- 
west, California, Utah and Colorado, August 31. 


Tours to Europe, June 7 and July 11. 
Around the World Tour, August or September. 


Tours te all the Leading winsterss Resorts 
—— July, August and Septembe 


4 oy Railroad Gietietes also Steam- 
ye. . ickets to all points. 


ea Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


VACATION F URO P E 


TOURS 


H. CAZE & SONS, 55th Year. 
Programmes 20 TOURS sent free. 
All expenses— $250 to $800-— All expenses. 


Independent tickets also issued for any desired route. 
Choice rooms by all steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. 


EUROPE. 


and Dean Buell (with Mrs. Buell) ef Boston Caiversity 
School of Linge ~~ Ee and others, already booked for 


summer tour. ctions 
Peake BORA WrORD ai 
6i0 Tremont Balding: Boston. 


CLARK’S EXCURSION ? EUROPE. rig 108, 
i. Scotian *, 








Boston yn & ase We acta Cisd. 
Professors 





trip oe7d; 1 Sage July 1, North Cape, Russia, 
5 our Jt * |, BU 
Turkey, ‘reese é, orld Tour, Oct. 17th. 





Annual —- 


EUROPE. Tormey, and oe Sat PT. 


Wander ere Pierce's ehigine Bow 











The Business Outlook 


The more seasonable weather has stimulated 
retail trade and from nearly all sections of the 
country come reports of active distribution of 
goods for spring and summer trade. Jobbers 
are likewise receiving large numbers of “ filling- 
in” orders. From first hands, the demand for 
merchandise is somewhat quieter, which is 
natural, it being between seasons. There is 
no cessation of industrial activity in the coun- 
try and less has been heard this year from 
strikes than for many years past, May ist be- 
ing a favorite period for labor disturbances. 

Wheat and cotton quotations have ruled 
lower, although the export demand has per- 
ceptibly improved. In cotton goods the situa- 
tion is steady, with the possible exception of 
print cloths, in which, on outside makes, con- 
cessions are reported. Bleached goods are 
especially firm. The iron and steel situation 
retains all its old strength, although new busi- 
ness has slackened off somewhat. Lumber 
retains the strength previously noted. In 
boots and shoes a fair trade is being done, and 
previous advances in prices are well main- 
tained. Leather is likewise strong. 

The stock market has been quiet throughout 
the week, but prices have not been especially 
weak. In Boston the “coppers” have moved 
by fits and starts. The copper consolidation 
announcement has left people as much in the 
dark as ever regarding the Standard Oil peo- 
ple’s plans. Copper, the metal, remains very 

’ strong, and twenty cents per pound is talked 
for it in a few weeks. 





The “ Ecclesiastical Machine” 


Ours, everybody knows, is an age of 
organization, partly reactionary, not yet 
feudal, or monarchical, or military in the 
church, but often imitative or suggestive 
of what those terms signify. Ata period 
of external bustle and enterprise, along 
with spiritual decadence, it must be a 
stupid Satan that would fail to take ad- 
vantage of adisposition lying opportunely 
at his hand. When the great verities grow 
dim, when the 2 re world seems to 
recede, when worldliness enfeebles piety, 
when money and amusement and business 
displace everything in religion except its 
decencies, then is the schemers’ and agitat- 
ors’ opportunity. Then plausible acces- 
sories usurp the seat of sovereignty. 
Christians who do not like to part with 
their Christianity throw their energies 
into system building, voluntary societies 
and ecclesiastical economics. It is a kind 
of relief. Itisinteresting. It looks almost 
like an operation of faith. A magical 
ae nel that began to cast its spell in 
Judwa at the gates of Zion lasts through 
all the reformations. When men or 
women withdraw their zeal from the end 
to the means, from the purpose to the 
instruments, from the Master to his agents, 
from the life to its organs and anatomy, 
from doing God’s will to cleverer ways of 
doing it, from divine command to human 
contrivance, we need not call them athe- 
ists or infidels. But may we not carefully 
remember by what award the Lord of the 

arvest is sure to divide the sheaves of 
heat and tares at last, and the just Shep- 
nerd to, part his own from the alien flock ? 
— Bishop F. D. Huntington. 


Deaths 











The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Bach 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
meney should be sent with the notice. 





BABBITT—In W. Brattleboro, Vt, April 20, Alice Eve- 
lyn, daughter of Rev. James H. and Mary F. Babbitt, 
aged 16 yrs , 6 mos. 

CLAPP—In Everett, April 11, Susan, widow of Samuel 
H Clapp, aged 87 yrs., 5 mos., 6 dys. 

. ROCKWOOD—In Holliston, April 22, Mrs. Adela P- 
Payson, widow of Benjamin A. Rockwood, 73 yrs., 
4 mos., 2 dys. 


MRS. L. C. PEET 


Died in Corning, lo., at the home of her doughter, Mrs. 
L. Heizer, on Sunday evening, April 9, Mrs. Louisa 
Caroline (Rich) Peet. She was born at Vergennes, Vt., 
Aug. 13, 1811, and was married to Kev. J Wheelock 
Peet at Lincoln, Mass., Nov. 17, 1840. Her body was 
- to Downer’s Grove, Ill., for interment by the side 
of her husband, whose death occurred seven years ago. 
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Usx it for pain externally or iaternally—Pond’s 
Extract. Avoid base substitutes for the genuine. 


IF you are troubled with sleeplessness, a cup of 
Mellin’s Food, taken on going to bed, will insure 
you a good night’s rest. 


THE May number of the American Queen, pub- 
lished by the well-known dry goods firm of Gilchrist 
& Co. of this city, has just come to hand. It con- 
tains much of interest to ladies both on account of 
the interesting stories and the review of the latest 
styles in dress. A copy can be obtained free by 
calling at their store on Winter Street. 


Tus WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


Russ1a.—Russia, the most extensive empire ever 
established, stretching from a land in the south 
where the vine and fig flourish to the barren, frozen 
plains of the Arctic region; it is peopled by more 
different races than anyother nation. The original 
tribes, the true Slavs; are, physically the nearest to 
perfection of any people. Three widely distinct 
classes exist: the nobles, the burgers or townsfolk, 
and the peasants. Though education is free and 
religion unrestricted, no sympathy exists between 
the government and the people, so that many per- 
sons, daring to oppose those in authority, finish their 
unhappy lives in Siberian exile. Among such a 
diversity of races and social conditions the costumes 
are necessarily very different. The current photo- 
graph in the Singer National Costume series shows 
a traveling salesman, clad in the loose, flowing, 
priestly robe largely worn by men of the middle 
class in Central European Russia, explaining to a 
customer the use of a Singer sewing machine. The 
woman wears the indoor costume of the women of 
Novgerod, a long, loose, richly embroidered robe 
over which is @ long, open sleeveless jacket. Her 
gold beads and sequins are considered family heir- 


‘looms. Singer sewing machines are distributed 


throughout the vast Russian empire and Singer 
offices are found in every town of any importance. 
Thus this product of American genius is bringing 
the women of the whole world into one universal 
kinship and sisterhood. 


NINETY PER CENT. of the people are afflicted with 
some form of humor, and this causes a variety of dis- 
eases. The reason why H ‘s Sarsaparilia cures when 
all others fail is found in the fact that it effectuall 
expels the humor. Scrofula, salt rheum, boils and all 
eruptions are permanently cured by this great medicine. 

Hoop’s PILLs are the best family cathartic and liver 
onic. Gentlo, reliable, sure. 
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THE GREAT HUXLEY, 


What Huxley, the Great English 
Scientist, Considered the Best 
Start in Life. 


The great English scientist, Huxley, 
said the best start in life is a sound 
stomach. Weak stomachs fail to digest 
food properly because they lack the proper 
quantity of digestive acids (lactic ang 
hydrochlorie) and peptogenic products: 
the most sensible remedy in all cases of 
indigestion is to take after each meal one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
because they supply in a pleasant, harm. 
less form all the elements that weak 
stomachs lack. 

The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure every form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 

They increase flesh, insure pure blood, 
strong nerves, a b ght eye and clear 
complexion, because all these result only 
from wholesome food well digested. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dys. 
pepsia Tablets at 50 cents full-sized pack. 


age. 
Send for Free book on Stomach Troubles 
to F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 











(A Swell Affair.) 


STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY 


ANTISEPTIC, ARRESTS DECAY. ~ ~ ~ 
~ —~ —~ HEALTHFUL TO TEETH AND GUMS, 
All Druggists iSc.or by mail upon receipt of price. 


[C.S.DENT & Ce DETROIT. MICH] 
——————— 

















TIMELY I. Planning. 
3. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4, somebody Is Wasting. 
5. Renewal of Good Citi- 
Leaflets seaanio. 


8 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 


































WN AGENT 


and Sav Mone » buy anarticle from av agent 
e ye ~ dealer you mast pay hima liberal! com- 

mission in addition to the actual value of thearticle. In many cases 

this places an article beyond your reach. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 

but sell you vehicles and harness direct fro 

2 our factory at wholesale prices. 

















va. ~y We arethelarg sof carriages 

y \<7 and harness in the world selling to the consu- 

Ww mer exclusively. We make 170 styles of ve- 

IN 44 hicles, surreys, as low as $50, and 65 styles of 
harness. Remember that we ship our 






seat lamps, fenders, 
andshafts. Price ood as deal 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & 


dy Top ; anywhere for examination and gua 
ins, stormapron delivery. Write at once for! 
ers 





—Harness, nickel 


guaranteesafe No, 47. 
ted Cata- raat or imitation rub- 








sell for $80. 1 ber, $8.00 Dealers 
E'& HARNESS MPG. CO., W.B. Pratt, Secy. ELKHART, IND, sane duality for #11013 





AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y, 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. - 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual ish Cure without 
internal medicine. W. Epwarp & Son 
Queen Victoria St., London, d. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 








sone EYES Pr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER J 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS; MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Current Thought 


THE NEGRO IN CUBA 

In opp rtunity, which is the real test of 
freedom, the Negro’s lot in Spanish America 
is far less restricted than it is in the United 
States. Here in Cuba practically all employ- 
ments are open to him, and he enjoys with- 
out question those civil privileges which so 
many States in the Union have already 
wrested from him and which in many others 
he retains only as a fiction of law. No con- 
trast in Cuban life is, therefore, brought 
home more sharply to the American observer 
than the sudden fading out of that barrier of 
race intolerance toward whose extension and 
solidification popular opinion seems now to 
be tending more and more in the United 
States.—Havana correspondent New York 
Tribune. 

THE ANTI-CANTEEN RULING 

How one qualified te oecupy such a position 
could expect to deceive the people with such a 
puerile interpretation of the law as Attorney- 
General Griggs makes is inexplicable. We do 
not wish to impugn his motives, but we cannot 
uoderstand how Mr. Griggs could render such 
a decision in the face of the explicit prohibi- 
tion of the law except upon the theory that 
he deliberately intended to nullify it in order 
to continue the sale of liquor in the army can- 
teen. If this was his intention—and the weak- 
ness of his statement of reasons for so decid- 
ing will induce thousands of the American 
people to believe that such was his purpose— 
he has committed a political blunder and a 
moral crime, and is unworfhy to occupy a 
position where he can perpetrate such an out- 
rage and insult the American people, in re- 
sponse to whose demand the anti-canteen law 
was enacted.—The Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 

WHAT IS WRONG 


The total wealth of the 4,141,995 Baptists of 
the United States cannot be far from $5,000,- 
000,000, and yet their total contributions of 
every kind amounted last year to $11,927,851, 
ora little less than one-fifth of one per cent. 
per member given to the support of local 
churches and all beneficent enterprises... . 
The most magnificent and inspiring oppor- 
tunities that ever were given to the Christian 
world areours. There has been an expansion 
of missionary opportunity for American Bap- 
tists unprecedented in denominational his- 
tory, yet our beneficence remains practically 
undeveloped. What is the reason? The 
Lord’s arm is not shortened. His blessings 
are not withheld. There isa world dying in 
sin. Is the wrong in our method? Have we 
lost faith in God? Are we ignorant of the 
needs? Do we believe in missions ?—T7he 
Standard, Chicago. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 28 


The leader was Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
who gave as the keynote of the meeting the 
exclamation of the prophet Isaiah: ‘‘ The 
Spirit of God is upon me because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings to 
the meek.’’ Mission workers need the abso- 
lute confidence in the power of God vested in 
them as samples of his ability and purpose. 
Men and women with such opportunities as 
how need in large measure the courage and 
the humility of the Son of Ged. When the 
Woman’s Board was established the women 
of New England were living simple, quiet 
lives on the edge of a continent. Now the 
whole world is open to them, with wonderful 
possibilities of service. 

Mrs. Jones from Honolulu brought greet- 
ings from the Woman’s Board of the Pacific 
Islands, and spoke of their work in Microne- 
sia and among the multitudes of Chinese, 
Japanese and Portuguese in the Sandwich 
Islands. Having been born in the Sandwich 
Islands and iived there all her life, she had 
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loved the Hawaiian flag, but it was a great 
comfort to have the flag of the United States 
wave over their country as a symbol of pro- 
tection and civilization. She spoke of the re 
markable results of mission work in the is 
lands, especially in the homes of the natives 
where are educated Christian mothers, gradu- 
ates of mission schools. Mrs. Lamson gave 
an account of the work of the Yale Band in 
Boston and vicinity the past week. 

Mrs. Schneider spoke of the death of ‘‘Sis- 
ter Varteni,” a remarkable woman in Aintab, 
Turkey. When the missionaries first went to 
Aintab in 1847 she was the only woman who 
could read in the city of 45,000 inhabitants. 
She soon embraced the Protestant faith and 
till the time of her death about two months 
ago at the age of ninety-five she had been an 
indefatigable worker for her Lord. 

In closing Mrs. Palmer asked prayer for the 
hundreds of young men and women students 
in our institutions of learning who were soon 
to go out into the world for their life work. 
She rejoiced in the greater mental vigor and 
higher standards of morality in our colleges 
as compared with what existed two or three 
decades ago. Prayers and religious meetings 
may not be so fully attended as we might wish, 
but there is a willingness to labor and sacri- 
fice for others, an enthusiasm for the battle 
against evil and the uplift of their fellows 
never known before. There is an eagerness 
to follow in the footsteps of such Christian 
students as Henry Drummond and Phillips 
Brooks which is most inspiring. 








ARE You GOING TO Buy A REFRIGERATOR? — 
If any one of our readers is meditating the pur- 
chase of a new refrigerator, let her turn to another 
columm of this paper and read the article entitled 
Forbidden to Forget, which appears in our adver- 
tising columns over the signature of the Paine Fur- 
niture Company. It is an undoubted fact that 
there is a wide difference in the value of different 
refrigerators. It is easily possible to make an ap- 
parent saving on the purchase only to lose twice 
this saving in ice bills at a later period. The per- 
sonal guarantee of the Paine Furniture Company, 
which accompanies every refrigerator they :«]', 
insures a satisfactory purchase. 
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Delicious Dentifrice. 


Price, 25cents. At Druggists. Sample vial of 
Rubifoam mailed free on receipt of postage, 2 \@ 
cents. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. A 
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The Boston Cooks Alliance 


OFFICIALLY RECOMMENDS 


SLADE'S = 
SPICES, 


Cream Tartar, Mus- 



















Tell your grocer you 
&... SLA E’S in 
kages marked 


ac 
Slade s” and take 
no other. 











SINGER. 


NATIONAL CoSTUME 


SERIES. 
RuSSIA 


y SINGER) & 






THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





*‘ One year bor- 
rows another 

ear’s fool.?? ¥ 
ou didn’t use 


last year. 
Perhaps you 
will not this. 
year. 





London Mixture 
Breakfast 


' Tea 


t {0nd an, + 











Recommended and Sold by 


y S. S. PIERCE CO., 


Cor. Tremont and Beacon Sts., l Coolidge’s 
Copley Square . ... . . «>» BOSTON. Corner, 
Central Wharf, Wholesale . . | BROOKLINE. 

















Delicate Skins 
B 


The J. B. Williams Co. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN, 


Makers of the Famous 
Williams Shaving Soaps. 
Sample Cake mailed for 2 cts. 
Pull-Sized Cake, 15 cts. 


Address Department G. 




























If you are looking for a Great Bargain in Fine 
Silverware never heard of before and that will astonish 
you, here is one of the Greatest Bargains ever offered 
by any reliable Manufacturer. For 25 cents we send Pre- 
paid Both the Salt and Pepper Shakers. They 
are Quadruple Coin Silver Plated. Warranted to wear ten 
years. Finely engraved and useful as well as ornamental 
to any table rich or poor. If on receipt of the same you do 
not think or find them the Greatest Bargain you ever 
have seen or heard of, return them at once to us and we 
will refund you your money. We have been doing business 
in Chicago since 1865. Any Bank or Express Company can 
tell you our standard. Our Bargain Silverware Cata- 
logue Sent Free. 


I. R. LEONARD MFG. CO., 


152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











